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Cducational News and Editorial Conument 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


In an issue last year the School Review reported the appointment 
by President Roosevelt of an Advisory Committee on Education, 
the organization and the responsibilities of which were outlined in 
statements quoted from Floyd W. Reeves, professor of education 
at the University of Chicago, who is chairman of the committee. 
In the meantime the committee has been steadily at work preparing 
its recommendations, which have just at this writing been trans- 
mitted to Congress. The abridged report as given in a news release 
is too long for reproduction here in full, but its salient features at 
least can be epitomized. 

New federal grants recommended.—The report states that “glaring 
inequalities characterize educational opportunities and expenditures 
for schools throughout the nation” and that “federal aid is the only 
way in which the difficulties....can be adequately corrected.” 
Accordingly, the committee recommends new federal grants to the 
states “to begin a year hence” at $70,000,000 and to increase to 
$199,000,000 by 1944. In the opinion of the committee, the amounts 
are undoubtedly small when compared with total needs. It is pointed 
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out that two billion dollars was spent for public elementary and 
secondary education in 1935-36. 

Former grants should continue.—The committee recommends con- 
tinuance of former federal grants for educational purposes, which 
already exceed $50,000,000 a year and which are made for vocational 
education in the public schools, vocational rehabilitation of the 
physically disabled, instruction at land-grant colleges, agricultural 
experimentation, and agricultural and home-economics extension 
work. 

The vocational grants, totaling almost $22,000,000 annually of 
federal funds, have received special attention from the committee. 
It believes that the statutes pertaining to vocational education 
should be “thoroughly revised, to make the existing grants available 
for all desirable types of occupational preparation” and that too 
much federal control is now exercised over the vocational funds. 

The new grants are for several purposes.—The new grants recom- 
mended are to be divided among six major funds: (1) The largest, 
a general-aid fund for the current operating and maintenance ex- 
penses of public elementary and secondary schools, starts at $40,- 
000,000 and increases by half that amount a year to $140,000,000. 
These amounts would be distributed to the states in proportion to 
financial needs. (2) The second fund, starting at $2,000,000 and 
rising to $6,000,000, would go to improve the preparation of teachers 
and other educational personnel. (3) A third fund, of $20,000,000 
the first year and $30,000,000 the second and following years, would 
go for the construction of school buildings as a means of facilitating 
desirable reorganization of school districts, which are now too small 
in many rural areas. (4) The fourth fund, starting at $1,000,000 
and rising to $2,000,000 in the third year and thereafter, would be 
applied to improving state departments of education, which would 
have their duties greatly increased by the committee’s program. 
(5) The fifth recommended fund, beginning at $5,000,000 and in- 
creasing to $15,000,000, would be spent on adult educational ac- 
tivities through schools, colleges, and other educational agencies in 
the states and would be allocated on the basis of adult populations. 
(6) The sixth fund, starting at $2,000,000 and rising to $6,000,000, 
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would be for rural library service and would be allocated on the 
basis of rural populations. 

A recommendation for research.—What appears to be a seventh 
fund, although not listed as such, is the recommendation of a re- 
search fund of $1,250,000 for the coming fiscal year, to be increased 
to $3,000,000 in later years. The money would be placed in charge 
of the United States Office of Education and would be used prin- 
cipally for grants on a project basis to universities, teachers’ col- 
leges, state departments of education, school systems, and other 
agencies “qualified to carry on educational research and demonstra- 
tions.” 

A six-year program.—Authorization of the new grants is recom- 
mended by the committee for a period of six years only, ending in 
1945. It is anticipated that by the end of the period increases in 
federal aid would be planned. The committee recommends that, 
before such increases are made, the proposed program be “‘care- 
fully reviewed under appropriate auspices.” The school year 1943- 
44 is suggested for the stock-taking. ‘‘Increased federal aid after 
the six-year period,” says the committee, “should be dependent not 
only upon needs but also upon further experience with federal-state 
relationships. The committee believes that it will prove possible to 
work out relationships... . that will safeguard adequately the ex- 
penditure of federal funds while continuing to maintain state and 
local autonomy in the direction of schools.’ 

Distribution of funds within states Recommendations of the com- 
mittee would call for the spending of all the general-aid fund for 
elementary and secondary education by local school jurisdictions. 
The problem of distributing federal-aid funds within a state is not 
a matter, in the committee’s opinion, that should be left exclusively 
to state officials. On the other hand, the distribution of existing 
school funds within each state must be taken into account in setting 
up the plan for distribution of federal aid for that state. It appears 
to the committee, therefore, that joint plans agreed on between the 
various state departments of education and the Office of Education 
are essential. State and federal officials should be required to make 
the allotments to local districts on an objective basis, in the manner 
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that will most effectively lessen inequalities of opportunity for 
schooling. 

Joint planning is also recommended for the distribution within 
the states of the funds for teacher preparation, adult education, and 
library service. School-building projects would be reviewed first in 
the states and then submitted to the United States Office of Educa- 
tion for approval. 

Equitable distribution to schools for whites and negroes.—The com- 
mittee recommends that, for all states maintaining separate schools 
for negroes, the federal grants be conditioned on joint plans provid- 
ing for an equitable distribution of the federal funds between white 
and negro schools, without reducing the proportion of state and 
local funds spent on negro schools. 

On behalf of state and local autonomy.—lIt is the committee’s 
opinion that, while the joint planning included in the recommenda- 
tions is necessary in connection with such problems as the alloca- 
tion of funds, this planning should be carefully restricted by law 
to ‘matters clearly of direct federal concern.”’ 

The committee recommends strongly that federal statutes and joint plans 
relating to all forms of education under state and local auspices should reserve 
explicitly to state and local agencies the administration of schools, determina- 
tion of the content and processes of education, and decision as to the best uses 
of the allotments of federal funds within the types of expenditure for which 
federal funds may be available. 


A review of youth problems.—The following excerpts from the re- 
lease will indicate the nature of the recommendations for approaches 
to problems of youth. These recommendations call for continuance of 
programs of student aid, continuance of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps under nonmilitary auspices, work projects for out-of-school 
youth, and an “occupational-outlook service.” 

The student-aid program of the National Youth Administration is com- 
mended as a “fundamental attack upon the problem of inequality of educa- 
tional opportunity.”’ The committee recommends that it be continued on a 
semipermanent basis until 1945 but not be made permanent until after further 
experience. 

The Civilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth Administration 
programs of work projects for out-of-school youth are both found to possess 
large values for the education and adjustment of unemployed young people. 
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The committee recommends that both programs be continued and that, to 
improve co-ordination, they both be placed under the direction of a single new 
federal agency, to be called the National Youth Service Administration. This 
agency would also carry on the student-aid program for high-school and college 
students. It should be established at first only for the period ending in 1945, 
and its work should be reviewed at the same time the grants to the states are 
re-examined. 

Within the National Youth Service Administration, the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps should be continued as a distinct unit, but it should be brought into 
a much closer relationship to state and local educational agencies and should 
be placed entirely upon a civilian basis. “(Notwithstanding the very commend- 
able achievements of the army during the organization period of the corps,” 
the report states, “it is not in the American tradition to use the military arm 
during any long period for the determination of civilian educational policies 
and the administration of a major educational enterprise.”’ 

Expansion of other youth services of guidance and training is recommended. 
The Federal Committee on Apprentice Training should be given increased 
funds to promote apprenticeship training in industry for the skilled occupations. 
Employment counseling services in public employment offices should be much 
enlarged in order to provide adequate service for out-of-school young people 
and adults. 

To improve the quality of the vocational guidance available in schools and 
public employment offices, the committee recommends the establishment of an 
occupational-outlook service, to be carried on by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Organized along lines similar to the agricultural-outlook serv- 
ice of the Department of Agriculture, the occupational-outlook service would 
have the function of providing forecasts of the supply and demand for workers 
in various occupations, in order that young people might make more intelligent 
choices before beginning vocational training. Schools and colleges would also 
be able to develop their programs in line with prospective opportunities for 
their graduates. 


Private schools to share in federal assistance.—Acceptance of recom- 
mendations of the committee would permit pupils of parochial and 
other nonpublic schools to share “to a limited extent in the bene- 
fits of federal assistance.” 

Part of the proposed general-aid fund for elementary and secondary educa- 
tion may be spent for textbooks and reading materials, transportation of pupils, 
scholarships for pupils sixteen to nineteen years of age, and for health and wel- 
fare services. These are the services the committee would make available to 
children in nonpublic schools, “so far as federal legislation is concerned.” 

“The conditions under which health and welfare services and aid for reading 
materials, transportation, and scholarships may be made available for pupils 
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in privately controlled schools should be determined by the states, or by the 
local school jurisdictions receiving the grants if the states so determine.” Stu- 
dent aid would also continue to be available for pupils in both public and non- 
public schools. 


Federal areas included in the grants.—The District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and other outlying possessions are 
recommended for inclusion in the distribution of grants, so far as 
feasible, on the same basis as the states. 

Rural areas would be especially benefited —The committee reports 
that the least satisfactory schools in the United States are to be 
found, for the most part, in rural areas. Rural areas, the committee 
holds, should therefore receive the largest amount of federal aid; 
such a distribution would follow from allocation of funds among the 
states in proportion to their financial needs. 


A general impression from the reading of the recommendations 
is that the report breaks much new ground—a great deal of it of 
high fertility—in matters of federal educational policy. Reception 
of the report by Congress and disposition of the recommendations 
will be watched with close interest. Publication of the full report 
from which these recommendations have been drawn and which will 
supply the evidence and considerations affording bases for the recom- 
mendations will be awaited as an event of great moment. 


THE SECOND SIX-FOUR-FOUR SYSTEM IN KANSAS 


An inquiry sent to Amos W. Glad, superintendent of schools at 
Pratt, Kansas, where in recent years the question of establishing a 
local public junior college has been up for consideration, brings the 
interesting information reported in the following paragraphs. Regu- 
lar readers of the School Review will note that in the type of organiza- 
tion projected Pratt will have the second six-four-four system of 
schools to be put in operation in Kansas. In June, 1935, this journal 
carried comment on a similar reorganization for Parsons in the same 
state. Recent report from Parsons indicates that the new organiza- 
tion continues with full acceptance by the community and with 
increasing effectiveness. School administrators in several other sys- 
tems in Kansas are known to regard favorably reorganization along 
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these lines, and it may be that additional committals to the plan 
will be made. 

Superintendent Glad reports that in August, 1936, the community 
voted by a large majority to establish a junior college in connection 
with the Pratt school system. Because of limited housing facilities, 
the Board of Education submitted in April last year a bond issue 
for $160,000 for an additional school building to house Grades XI, 
XII, XIII, and XIV. The issue carried by a ratio of four to one. 
The amount of the issue was later supplemented by a grant of 
$130,000 from the Public Works Administration. Construction was 
started in December, and it is expected that the building will be 
ready for occupancy in December of this year. 

Plans are in preparation for starting the first year at the junior- 
college level in September. Temporarily this work will be carried 
on in the present high-school building. So housing it will necessitate 
staggering the attendance at the different levels until the new struc- 
ture is ready for occupancy, when the six-four-four plan will go 
into effect. The present high-school building will house as a unit 
Grades VII, VIII, IX, and X. The superintendent will be adminis- 
trative head of all schools, including the junior college. H. B. Unruh, 
principal of the present junior-senior high school, has been elected 
head of the new four-year junior college, and an assistant dean and 
a faculty are in process of selection. 

Superintendent Glad states that it is difficult to predict the en- 
rolment at the junior-college level for September but that a careful 
canvass will be made this spring not only in Pratt but in high schools 
of adjoining communities. The purpose of the board is to offer both 
preparatory and terminal courses. 


MAGAZINES READ By HIGH-SCHOOL PUPILS 


Our readers will infer, from having met in the pages of the School 
Review articles reporting phases of the Cooperative Study of Sec- 
ondary School Standards, that findings of this large project are being 
made available in educational periodicals. The School Review is, in 
fact, only one of several journals carrying reports of special aspects 
of the Study. One of these reports in other journals, dealing with 
magazines read by pupils enrolled in the schools represented in the 
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Study, was published in the December Wilson Bulletin for Libra- 
rians. The tabulations in this brief article contain much food for 
thought, of both reassuring and disconcerting nature, for persons 
who care about the reading of high-school pupils. What with their 
recourse to the picture magazines, listening to the radio for some 
hours each day, and sitting through the double features of the mov- 
ing-picture theaters, the opportunities for exercise of abilities in 
reading by American youth are bordering on extinction. 

It is not our purpose to undertake an adequate interpretation of 
the tabulations: we should prefer to encourage readers themselves 
to ponder the evidence. One comment only is ventured here, and it 
concerns the facts that the Reader’s Digest and Life are reported to 
be “read fairly regularly”’ by the largest numbers of pupils and that 
the same periodicals are reported as “enjoyed and valued most” 
by pupils. From the standpoint of the intellectualizing responsi- 
bilities of the school, is it not significant that one of these magazines 
serves, in a way, to minimize reading while the other operates to 
eliminate reading almost entirely? Is it not, after all, a misnomer 
to speak of “reading” periodicals like Life, Look, Pic, and Click? 
Abstracts, or digests, and pictorial representation have their un- 
doubted places in education and recreation, but educational workers 
will need to be alert to the dangers of overemphasis on the device 
of the tabloid. 

With the evidence of an inquiry into the use of magazines by 
pupils at hand, it would be easy to drift into cynicism. One might 
recall, for instance, the caustic play on words by which an author 
some years ago captioned his report, appearing in article form in a 
popular magazine, on the acquaintance of teachers with standard 
literature. He had found this acquaintance disturbingly restricted 
and designated the subject of his investigation as the “little-read 
school teacher.” Again, one might refer to the high frequency with 
which conventional periodicals, like the Literary Digest, the Ameri- 
can Magazine, and the Saturday Evening Post, were a few years ago 
found to be read by superintendents of schools compared with the 
relatively low frequency for journals of critical opinion, like the 
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Atlantic Monthly, Harper’s Magazine, and the Forum.. From evi- 
dence on the reading of teachers and superintendents it might be 
but a short step to an explanation of low-level reading interests of 
pupils; for how could the stream be expected to rise higher than its 
source? However, the cynicism is not fully justified. The fact is 
that all such inquiries disclose grounds, as well, for reassurance, in 
that a considerable proportion of pupils are found to be making use 
of and enjoying magazines of the non-tabloid character containing 
unabstracted articles, that some teachers are found to be well read, 
and that thousands of school heads extend their reading into the 
more substantial periodicals. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


Requirements of space for the abstract of the recommendations 
of the President’s Advisory Committee on Education reduce to 
some extent our record in this issue of innovating practices in the 
secondary schools. Descriptions of several interesting practices not 
being reported here will be held for later spring issues. 

Parent co-operation in a junior high school project.—A general pol- 
icy of encouraging co-operation between school and home is a char- 
acteristic of the Forth Worth (Texas) school system. How such co- 
operation has vitalized the social-studies courses is illustrated by a 
project at the Daggett Junior High School, of which R. O. Fincher is 
principal. A report of the project has been supplied by Miss Jennie 
Lloyd, now at North Side Senior High School in the same city. A 
unit on Latin America was introduced by a talk made to the class 
by a native of Chile living in Fort Worth, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, who is now a naturalized citizen. Then an aunt 
and a grandmother of one of the pupils visited the classroom and 
reported their impressions of South America gained while on a world- 
tour. 

Following this personal approach to a study of the countries to 
the south, trips were planned to various places in the city that 
would give an insight into Latin-American customs and industries. 

Educational Leadership, p. 126. Eleventh Yearbook of the Department of Super- 


intendence. Washington: Department of Superintendence of the National Education 
Association, 1933. 
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Mothers with cars volunteered to drive the pupils to shops and 
plants decided upon and arranged among themselves to take turns 
in lending their automobiles. Places visited included a shop operated 
in connection with a Mexican mission, where primitive, handmade 
articles from Mexico were compared with modern, machine-made 
wares. 

The father of one pupil took the class over a candy factory where 
he was employed and supplied some imported cacao beans for the 
classroom exhibit. Parents took groups of children to a packing 
plant and to a stock ranch—a trip which focused interest on Argen- 
tina’s important cattle industry. Friends of the school in railroad 
and bus offices furnished maps and folders dealing with the Latin- 
American countries. The Pan American Airways System, with a 
direct route to Mexico City, provided up-to-date literature on Mex- 
ico. 

The problem of having at hand authentic reference material was 
solved by school-home co-operation. As a result of personal contact 
between parents and teachers the majority of pupils have good 
reference books in their homes, such as encyclopedias for young 
people, frequently bought by the mothers after consultation with 
teachers. Children were permitted by their parents to bring a vol- 
ume to school every day; different pupils were assigned to report 
on various countries; and the reference books were passed around 
according to need. Thus the necessary research was carried on with- 
out the loss of time that would have been entailed if it had been 
necessary to depend on the sets of the encyclopedia in the library. 
No damage resulted to the books, the children appreciating the 
value of the good binding and printing and the fine illustrations. 

Before the close of the unit an exhibit was organized, made up of 
pictures and souvenirs brought by the pupils, costumes or parts 
of costumes lent by the mothers, and contributions made by school 
friends. The climax came in a play written and presented by the 
children on the theme of the desirability of Pan-American unity and 
harmony. The mothers helped in the preparation of costumes and 
settings and furnished stage props. 

Solving the Halloween problem.—The following paragraph in de- 
scription of programs intended to solve the Halloween problem has 
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been submitted by Eugene T. Stromberg, of the Department of 
Sociology of Huntingdon College at Montgomery, Alabama. We 
assume that Professor Stromberg reports from firsthand contact 
with the communities in New York State to which he refers. 

Apropos the note in the School Review of January, 1938, describing how the 
schools in Rochester [Minnesota] have attempted to control some of the Hallo- 
ween vandalism by promoting a “‘High-School Day in the Churches,”’ it may 
be suggested that a similar plan is practical in smaller cities and villages. In 
research in fifteen central rural schools of New York State, two well-developed 
Halloween programs were found. Both had developed in response to the in- 
creasing problem of controlling vandalism on this “ghostly” night. In Otego, 
Otsego County, the program is an all-community festival, with entertainment 
for persons of all ages, a parade and costume contest, and a dance in the high- 
school auditorium. This program began as a project of the Board of Education 
in 1934. In Constableville, Lewis County, the program began as a “Senior 
Night” in the high school—a means of making money for the class. It has 
grown to be an integral part of the calendar of annual events in the village and 
its surrounding territory. This approach to the Halloween problem is useful 
in those areas where a central (consolidated) school district is approximately 
coterminous with the natural community and where the school has developed 
into a real community center. In these instances the burden of the program 
need not be borne by individual churches working with their pupil constitu- 
encies but can become a co-operative project of school, churches, clubs, and other 
community organizations. 


A course in “Social Mechanics.”—The Union High School at 
Tracy, California, of which W. W. Crow is principal, is this year 
experimenting with a new course which, Mr. Crow writes, aims to 
emphasize the ‘so-called by-products of other courses.” Because of 
the nature of its content, the course is called ‘‘Social Mechanics.”’ 
It is conducted in thirty-minute periods held daily through the five- 
day week, and its content is distributed to the following twelve 
units: “How To Study,” “Use of the Dictionary,” “Use of the Li- 
brary,” “Orientation,” “Spelling,” ‘Parliamentary Practice,” 
“Safety,” “Manners and Conduct,” “Citizenship,” “Alcohol and 
Narcotics,” “Cultural Appreciation,” and “Code of Honor.” 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY ON CORRESPONDENCE STUDY 
The United States Office of Education has made available a help- 
ful list of annotated references on supervised correspondence study 
in high schools. The list is published as Bibliography Number 54 in 
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the series of Good References and was compiled by Walter H. 
Gaumnitz, specialist in rural-education problems, and Martha R. 
McCabe, assistant librarian in the Office of Education. Correspond- 
ence study is receiving increasing emphasis as a meaas of enriching 
the offering in small high schools, and this new bibliography will put 
interested workers in such schools in touch with the best literature 
on the subject. Copies may be obtained on requests directed to the 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D.C. 


THE DEMONSTRATION PROJECT IN GUIDANCE 


Most of our readers know about the Study of the Relations of 
Secondary and Higher Education in Pennsylvania fostered by the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching and the 
Carnegie Corporation and have doubtless heard of the public-school 
demonstration project carried on as a step to popularize cumulative 
guidance records in the schools of the country. It may be recalled 
that this project involves seven widely scattered public-school situa- 
tions, namely, those of Groton, Connecticut; Scarsdale, New York; 
Plainfield, New Jersey; Rochester, Minnesota; Greeley, Colorado; 
Billings, Montana; and San Antonio, Texas. The activities of the 
project are being carried on by the schools (with aid) rather than 
for them, as was true of the “Pennsylvania Study.” A progress re- 
port, of 174 planographed pages, edited by Arthur E. Traxler (re- 
search associate of the Educational Records Bureau, under the 
auspices of which the project is being conducted) and covering the 
first three years of activity, has recently been published and is 
available for distribution. Certain special values arise for school 
workers interested in educational guidance from the reading of a 
report of a project seen in progress, values not so readily derived 
from perusal of a report written in retrospect of the completed proj- 
ect. The report under consideration is entitled The Public School 
Demonstration Project in Educational Guidance, and it has been pub- 
lished by the Educational Records Bureau at 437 West Fifty-ninth 
Street, New York City. 


FrInE ARTS AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
IN THE CURRICULUM 


This section of the January School Review carried, under the head- 
ing “Trends of Enrolments in Vocational Subjects,” information 
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concerning the place of home economics, industrial subjects, and 
agriculture in the high-school curriculum in 1928 and 1934, the 
source of information being one of a series of reports on the different 
subject groups prepared for School Life by Carl A. Jessen, specialist 
in secondary education of the federal Office of Education. Jessen 
had previously reported on the fine arts and physical education, but 
the pressure of other significant materials for attention here when 
the summary first appeared forced postponement of quotation from 
his findings in these two subject groups. Readers who have been 
following the other summaries will be interested to know the status 
and the trends in these important instructional areas. They may, 
however, be disappointed in the slow rate of growth in music and in 
“drawing and art subjects” at the same time they are gratified by 
development in physical education. 


The fine arts and physical education made their debuts into the curriculums 
of American high schools at a later date than did most of the subjects important- 
ly represented in the five major academic fields. In the earlier days much of the 
material comprehended in fine arts and physical education was not admitted to 
the inner circle where moved the better established bigwigs of the curriculum. 
Even today in some quarters the feeling is entertained that equal status should 
not be accorded these newcomers. It is, therefore, not astonishing to find that 
they have led varied careers. 


FINE ARTS 


The 1934 data included in the accompanying table are basic to the discussion 
in this article. They were secured from 17,632 high schools with a total enrol- 
ment of 4,496,514 pupils in the last four grades (usually Grades IX to XII, in- 
clusive) of these school systems. In arriving at these totals all schools not offer- 
ing any of the last four years of work as well as all high-school enrolments in 
grades below the last four have been eliminated. By this means the data for 
1934 are made comparable with those for 1928 when 14,725 schools with a total 
enrolment of 2,896,630 pupils reported. 

Drawing and art subjects have remained about stationary in relative posi- 
tions during the last six years. In total number of schools offering them as well 
as in total number of pupils registered for them there have been gains since 1928, 
but relationships of these figures to those given in the preceding paragraph have 
not changed materially. There has been a slight rise in percentage of schools 
offering drawing and art and a slight drop in the percentage of pupils registered 
for them. It should be mentioned that, in the figures here used, mechanical 
drawing and commercial art have been excluded as being special applications of 
art; all other art subjects are included in both 1928 and 1934 figures. 

Music similarly shows little change in relative position over the six-year 
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period. As with drawing and art, the percentage of schools offering music has 
increased while the percentage of pupils registered has decreased. Registrations 
in orchestra and band are left out of the 1934 figures, but even when they are 
included the percentage of the total enrolment taking music in 1934 was 27.29 
as contrasted with 26.04 per cent in 1928 when band and orchestra may have 
been included by some of the schools reporting and excluded by others. Vocal 
music shows a percentage gain in offerings between 1928 and 1934 and a per- 
centage drop in registrations; percentage-wise instrumental music held even in 
offerings and showed a downward trend in registrations. 


NUMBER OF HIGH SCHOOLS REPORTING, THEIR ENROL- 
MENTS, AND REGISTRATIONS IN FINE ARTS AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES IN 1928 
AND 1934* 


Item 1928 1934 


Total number of schools reporting 14,725 17,632 
Total enrolments of schools reporting. .| 2,896,630 | 4,496,514 


Number of schools offering: 
Drawing and art 2,712 4,032 
Vocal music 4,949 7,723 
Instrumental music 3,935 4,583 
Physical education 1,032 9,237 


Number of pupils registered in: 
Drawing and art 333,017 385,772 
Vocal music 606,778 814,213 

132,748 177,604 

435,399 | 2,277,775 


* Adapted from original table appearing in School Life. 


The elemental fact revealed by these figures is that the fine arts have from 
1928 to 1934 merely been holding their own in the school curriculum. During 
that period we have, of course, gone through a trying economic experience when 
schools found it necessary to eliminate many of the services which they formerly 
had; and numerous school authorities faced with such conditions made drastic 
reductions in the fine-arts programs. However, while one is realizing this, he 
should realize also that the principal gains which have occurred since 1928 are 
in number of schools offering fine-arts subjects; the lag has been mainly in the 
number of pupils electing them. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


In 1922 only 2.60 per cent of the schools reported having “physical training” 
and 5.73 per cent of the student body in high schools of the United States were 
registered for the subject. By 1928 the percentages had risen to 7.01 and 15.03, 
respectively. In 1934 more than half of the schools reporting were offering 
physical education, and more than half of the total number of pupils enrolled 
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were registered in physical-education classes. In some states practically all 
schools are offering the subject and a number not far removed from the total 
pupil enrolment is taking it. In other states physical education is offered in less 
than one-fifth of the schools and reaches one-third or less of the total school 
population of the state. It appears that areas most highly industrialized have 
been the most eager to introduce the subject while agricultural areas have not so 
keenly felt the need of it. Physical education and problems of American democ- 
racy had between 1928 and 1934 higher rates of increases both in offerings and 
registrations than any other subjects dealt with in these articles. 


CONCERNING PUuPILs’ FEELINGS OF INFERIORITY 


It is not often that writings in the realm of mental hygiene say 
so much in so few words as is to be found in the following editorial 
quoted from a recent issue of the Educational Research Bulletin, 
published at the Ohio State University. The statement is by Pro- 
fessor Charters of that institution and appeared under the heading 
“Tnferiority.” 

Self-confidence is one characteristic upon which a wholesome and healthy 
personality is built. If a child feels that he is successful in the majority of his 
activities, however he may define success, he expects, in more or less conscious 
fashion, to be able to cope with new situations as they arise and consequently 
is not worried and is not likely to lead a maladjusted life. If, however, he does 
not achieve success, or if he has fears that he is not equal to the demands of his 
life as they loom before him, he is subject to worries which express themselves 
in a variety of ways. He may become rebellious and antisocial, he may with- 
draw from hard reality by absorbing himself in daydreaming, he may cover up 
evidence of failure by lying or bluffing, but through it all runs the deterrent of 
inferiority, conscious or unconscious, which, like a dragging brake upon an 
automobile, retards progress and sets up internal friction. 

It seems to me that the children now in school have a more difficult task in 
achieving a proper level of confidence in themselves than their fathers and 
grandfathers encountered. For many centuries, while the fundamentalist doc- 
trines of the Christian religion received full acceptance, everyone could base 
his confidence in himself upon the Cromwellian aphorism: God and one make 
a majority. If he followed the tenets of his religion and was satisfied that he 
was sincerely doing so, he could thereby anchor to a rock of security in the per- 
plexing turmoil of his sea of life. But fewer children than formerly have parents 
who are clear about religion, and a supernatural basis of security is not easily 
available for such children. 

Coupled with this loss, the present generation of children has lost, temporarily 
we hope, the sturdy support of a national feeling of economic security. Their 
parents feel insecure, and this feeling is subtly absorbed by the children in fam- 
ily discussions of plans and methods of carrying out the programs of the home. 
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Against this dark background are thrown the natural perplexities, problems, 
and adjustments that all children have to make in a world that is dominated 
by adults and filled with other children who have ideas and habits of their own. 
Theirs is a groping life of experimentation in learning the right things to do in 
a manner that satisfies other people. Generally speaking, they accept the word 
of adults about the success or failure of their efforts in young life; later, they give 
greater weight to the judgments of their group and as a result come into direct 
conflict with their parents’ adult points of view. Still later, they are sensitive 
to public opinion and seek fundamentally for the approval of their associates. 

If these explorations in the field of adjustments turn out on the whole to 
meet the approval of those whose opinion they value, children develop assur- 
ance and a feeling of general well-being. If, however, their efforts are not success- 
ful in securing approval, or if they draw in negative fashion more criticism than 
approval, they develop cumulatively an ineradicable feeling that they are al- 
ways more likely to be wrong than right. And this is inferiority. They develop 
a fear that they will not be successful in new enterprises. They become emo- 
tionally maladjusted and exhibit one or another or many of the characteristics 
which stem from inferiority feelings, and even inferiority complexes and neuroses. 

The obligation of teachers and parents is clearly indicated. If a child is to 
develop confidence in himself, it is essential that the adults with whom he asso- 
ciates have confidence in his worth as an individual, whether moron or genius; 
and particularly, that they express this confidence in terms of praise for specific 
acts of conduct and temperamental tendencies. When the child fails to exhibit 
right behavior he must, of course, be criticized; but the ratio of praise to censure 
should be, shall we say, three to one. The child, if he is to be free from inferiority 
feelings and develop a reasonable level of self-confidence, must have much more 
comendation than criticism. His feeling of success in his early years is tragically 
dependent upon the persistent approval of his parents and teachers. 

Research relating to the causes of fear and confidence in children, to supple- 
ment the substantial studies already made, is needed. Significant results will 
follow when its products are translated into points of view and methods of 
procedure for teachers and parents. 
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PSEUDO-TEACHING VERSUS TEACHING PUPILS 
TO LEARN 


E. C. CLINE 
Morton Senior High School, Richmond, Indiana 


THE DISTINCTION 


What would one think of a teacher of woodwork who, without 
any preliminaries, assigned an article to be made at home, did 
nothing but judge the work as presented to the class, and then as- 
signed another piece, and so on until the “ground was covered”? 
Or of a chemistry teacher who assigned as home work the making 
of oxygen, marked the pupils next day on whether they had or had 
not procured oxygen in some way or another, and assigned hydrogen 
for the next lesson? Of a teacher of typewriting or foods who fol- 
lowed the same procedure? What would one think of a manufac- 
turer who would pay his toolmakers only on the basis of the kind of 
piece produced without taking account of the amount of time, skill, 
and material involved before the tool is completed? 

How does this procedure differ from that of teachers who assign 
as outside work such mental feats as proving geometry theorems, 
preparing an oral report, making a summary, memorizing poems, 
forming conclusions, using dictionaries and other reference works 
and who then use all the “teaching” time checking on how well the 
pupils have performed the feats? Compared with the skills of shop 
and laboratory, are these mental feats so simple that they can be 
learned incidentally and without the help of teachers? Have not the 
teachers of subjects in which these mental tricks are assigned always 
prated much of the “mental training” that their subjects produced— 
even substituting this value for practical values that were under fire? 
Have they not succeeded in getting some administrators and some 
accrediting agencies to allow their so-called “prepared” subjects 
twice the credit value allowed laboratory-method subjects—entirely 
because of the alleged superior mental-development value of their 
subjects? Wherein lies the logic of leaving this mental training to 
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the chance that pupils will pick it up without benefit of pedagogy? 
If double credit should be given to the relatively few pupils who 
manage, by one means or another, to master these techniques with- 
out the help of the teachers, why not reduce the pay of their teachers 
who do nothing but act as tally clerks while a few of the pupils 
teach themselves and the many copy their work or fail? 

Again, which is the more important: what is read in school or the 
fact that the trick of reading is mastered? Which is more important 
to a pupil: the facts given and received in the hundreds of poor, 
fumbling, oral reports made in school or the mastered ability to 
make effective oral reports? Which is more important: the facts 
that fall away in accord with the law of forgetting or the technique 
of gathering and interpreting facts which, once mastered, is never 
forgotten precisely because it is useful and is used throughout 
life? 

- An attempt to find real answers to the questions just asked, in- 
stead of plausible answers that will permit schools the lazy option of 
continuing to do as they have been doing, will indicate the distinc- 
tion between teaching and pseudo-teaching. ““Teaching”’ in second- 
ary schools is teaching pupils to learn to be able to teach themselves; 
“‘pseudo-teaching”’ is lesson-hearing, is keeping check on what pupils 
are succeeding in teaching themselves, is dodging the real duty and 
opportunity of teaching. When there is teaching, learning is done 
in the only place where it can be done—in school; in pseudo-teach- 
ing, the learning is to be done outside the school or classroom. Real 
teaching recognizes the fact that learning is the important job in 
education and that it is a difficult feat and needs direction; pseudo- 
teaching assumes that learning is an unimportant task or that it is a 
task which can be done incidentally, without help. Real teaching as- 
sumes that the techniques of getting and using information are at 
least as important as the information; pseudo-teaching believes that 
information-getting for a few years is the entire goal of education. 
Real teaching knows that education is a life-long job to be continued 
by means of learning-tricks and interests acquired in school ; pseudo- 
teaching would have us believe that education is finished before a 
person really comes to grips with real experience. 
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THE LABORATORY-STUDIO METHOD 

Few, if any, teachers can or will deny the truth of the distinctions 
made above. Many able teachers have taken cognizance of the situ- 
ation and have taken steps in the direction of helping pupils master 
the technique of learning. Some supervisors have taken the position 
that supervision involves primarily the improvement of learning 
conditions and that the improvement and evaluation of teaching 
method must be based on real learning problems rather than on 
abstract, academic considerations of method. However, few teach- 
ers have gone the whole way logically. The prevailing, basic scheme 
is the outside-learning-inside-reciting type, with only incidental 
tinkering here and there to secure better assignments, better ques- 
tioning, or better testing. Such tinkering, however, is generally con- 
ceived from the standpoint of teaching instead of from that of learn- 
ing. Some of the teachers of the practical arts, commercial subjects, 
and science have developed the laboratory-studio method to its 
logical conclusion. The chief reasons for failure to use the newer 
method are (1) failure to recognize clearly the duty of secondary 
education toward the study problem, (2) failure to recognize the 
obvious need for study direction, and (3) failure to see exactly how 
the newer method operates. 

This newer method demands three things: One is the develop- 
ment of definite learning units, another is the provision for super- 
vision of learning by the teacher, and the third is the equipping of the 
classroom with the needed materials. 

A learning unit includes assignment, preparation of the assign- 
ment, and discussion of the results of the preparation. The Morrison 
plan can be used here. The main point is that the assignment, the 
preparation, and the discussion be worked out together with the 
primary intent to direct, to improve, and to check on the learning 
per se, instead of concentrating entirely on the results of the learn- 
ing; the unit is a learning unit not a teaching unit. The assignment 
will be clear and definite, not only about what is to be done, but also 
about how it is to be done. The preparation, at least as far as the 
mastery of the learning methods is involved, occurs in school under 
the direction of the teacher. The discussion is real discussion, based 
on common knowledge which has been well enough digested and com- 
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prehended to serve as a basis for worth-while opinions, arguments, 
debates, and tentative conclusions. 

These learning units can be flexible enough to provide work for 
varying individual capacities and interests. Individual differences 
can really be served because the preparation is individual, under the 
personal direction of the teacher. Under the usual conditions of out- 
side preparation, the bottom and the top thirds of the groups ac- 
tually do little in ‘the nature of real contributions peculiar to their 
capacities because they lack the incentive and the direction that 
they need. The learning units can also be flexible as to length; a unit 
may cover the work of one day or of a whole semester; the assign- 
ments, the preparations, and the discussions may vary correspond- 
ingly. 

The third thing needed for the laboratory-studio method is the 
equipment of all classrooms with necessary books, reference ma- 
terials, maps, and the like, so that the learning can all be done with 
materials at hand just as is the case in a shop or a science laboratory. 
Not only does such an arrangement make learning possible in school, 
but it enables the teacher to supervise the efficient use of these learn- 
ing aids. The consequent decentralization of the school library will 
increase unbelievably the use of books usually resting in nice rows 
on the library shelves. There will be the same buzz of learning ac- 
tivity in the history room that is found in a laboratory; every pupil 
will be busy every minute learning something. 

Do teachers have time to supervise learning in addition to caring 
for the other class activities? Similar questions would be: Do they 
have time for classes at all in addition to the extra-class activities of 
the school? Do parents have time to rear children in addition to 
their other family activities? If learning itself cannot find room in 
the school, why spend time on the other activities, which are largely 
concerned only with checking on whether there has been learning? 
Why not ask whether school men can afford, as intelligent and con- 
scientious educators, to continue to clutter up the school with the 
less important at the expense of excluding the more important? 
Surely there has been little serious thinking when such confusions 
in values exist. 

What is the picture of the usual school performance? An assign- 
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ment is made hurriedly, often as the class leaves the room. The 
assignment is done somehow at home. The next day the teacher asks 
each of thirty pupils not more than two questions apiece. If Pupil 
A answers his question, the teacher passes to the next even though 
twenty-nine other pupils may not have the sense of A’s problem even 
after A has made his answer. The teacher, however, pleased with 
A’s correct answer, assumes that A really worked out his answer, 
worked it out efficiently, and that the other twenty-nine also know 
the point as well as A. He marks Pupil A, the class as a whole, and 
the efficiency of his own teaching in a great glow of satisfaction. 
Yet it may be that none of his assumptions is correct, and there is 
small likelihood that he will ever be able to know whether or not any 
is correct. Incidentally, another assumption made by the teacher 
is that, while Pupil A is engaged in colloquy with the teacher, all the 
other twenty-nine pupils are mentally alert. Next the teacher calls 
on Pupil B, who does not know his part. Either his difficulty is 
ignored and C makes the right answer, or B’s difficulty is handled at 
length whether the other pupils need the help or not. So it goes until 
nearly time for the bell, when another assignment is made. All 
recitations may not be so bad as this picture, but, despite superficial 
and sporadic refinement, they are fundamentally alike. 

In the laboratory method what happens? The assignment is made 
at the beginning of the hour or at some previous time. Each pupil or 
small group begins work on the assignment under the teacher’s 
supervision. Errors are corrected, and explanations are given indi- 
vidually or for the whole group as the situation demands. Every 
pupil works every minute. Individual projects are given stimula- 
tion. There is no dishonesty. Every pupil is checked at every step. 
Everybody understands all the assignments or as much as he can 
comprehend, and the teacher knows accurately what value to put 
on each contribution. The learning is directed. Discussion is real 
discussion because no time is wasted in finding someone who knows 
something to discuss; because no time is wasted reciting facts that 
everyone knows; because everyone has a fund of experience and 
information on which interesting discussions, reports, or lectures 
can be based. 
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ADVANTAGES AND OBJECTIONS 


What are the advantages of the laboratory methods? 

1. Learning is taught, not left to chance. 

2. Pupils grow in mastery of methods of study so that eventually 
efficient, independent study is possible. Under the older method the 
last geometry theorem is precisely as much a mystery to most pupils 
as was the first. 

3. Testing is done concurrently with the study, is much more 
accurate and fair, and is more easily done. 

4. Every pupil is busy every minute. 

5. Individual differences are observed, and something specific can 
be done for each pupil. 

6. There are no large bundles of “handed-in” work to be taken 
home by the teacher. 

7. Both individual and group work may be done. Study is largely 
individual, but discussion of common problems or conclusions may 
be group work. 

Some objections will be raised by teachers who have never tried 
this method. They will say that there is not time enough unless the 
periods are lengthened. The method can be adapted to any length 
of period if the teacher discards the old habit of thinking that a 
learning unit must be finished in one day. Long periods are an ad- 
vantage to any method, but they are not necessary. Moreover, the 
time spent in supervising study is balanced by the time saved in 
abolishing the useless, boring, question-and-answer skirmishes be- 
tween teacher and pupil to find out what the pupil has been doing. 
Time is actually gained because many things—testing, learning, 
marking—are done concurrently instead of serially. When the labo- 
ratory period is over, the studying is done, the testing and marking 
are done, and all teacher-pupil activities are done. Finally, the gain 
in pupil-learning efficiency will, in a short time, actually make for 
greater accomplishment than can possibly be attained under the 
other method, because under the older method all except the bright- 
est (self-teaching) pupils consume during the last week just as much 
time getting the lessons and get them just as poorly as they did in 
the first week. 

Again, some teachers of the old method assume that, because they 
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finally get the right answer from someone in the class, everyone in 
the class knows the lesson in the end. Such teachers are nonplused, 
when they first try the laboratory method, to discover that learning 
is not the simple thing which they had supposed it to be. They are 
amazed at the helplessness of their pupils, at the amount of personal 
guidance that pupils need. Some even declare naively that the lab- 
oratory plan will not work in their subjects because they cannot get 
around to give all the help asked for. Do they not see that this as- 
sertion is a most damning indictment of the old method? What do 
they suppose their pupils do with their assignments when they do 
not have the teacher’s help? The only way to get such pupils to do 
any better in the subject is to help them with their study problems. 

Some teachers may say that some outside study is a good thing, 
especially for pupils who are going to college. Agreed; but that is 
certainly no argument against teaching the pupils how to study 
effectively. Outside study that follows instruction given in school 
will be a fruitful activity. Outside study that means nothing but a 
blind, irritating, fumbling attempt to wade through an assignment 
not only does nothing to improve learning but actually develops the 
distaste for intellectual attack on problems that is a characteristic of 
American life. Working an original problem in geometry, making an 
outline, reading for information, may be fine out-of-school activities 
if pupils are not asked to do such things without being given help 
as an integral part of the teaching process. A teacher of plane geom- 
etry, for example, may use the laboratory method exclusively for 
the first six weeks, no outside requirements being given, until every- 
one knows thoroughly the peculiar mental tricks involved in that 
subject. Then a certain amount of outside work may be assigned in 
addition to the work in class. 


THE SCHOOL’S RESPONSIBILITY 
The sum of the matter is that secondary schools are failing of their 
principal task if they do not directly teach pupils how to study. 
Years of observation of the results of high-school and college educa- 
tion on the behavior of their products in later life lead to the certain 
conclusion that a complete reorientation of secondary teaching must 
come so that the most important mark of an educated man will not 
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be neglected. The old recitation has not “passed,’”* by any means, 
and will not “pass” until educators are convinced that mere tinker- 
ing with the old recitation method is not enough. Learning must be 
brought into the school. 

Incidentally, the current definition of supervision as the improve- 
ment of teaching is inconsistent with the ideal of real teaching and 
has done much to perpetuate the fiction that “good’’ pseudo-teach- 
ing in the classroom will insure good learning done outside the class- 
room. Schools are maintained to foster good Jearning, not to develop 
teaching activities that are meaningless and spurious except as they 
induce efficient learning. Since efficient learning is the only test of 
teaching, the only way to discover whether teaching is good is to 
have learning done in the classroom where the teaching goes on. 
Supervision of teaching under the conditions of the old ‘‘recitation”’ 
is as futile as most teachers judge it to be. When teacher and super- 
visor work together on improving a learning situation that both can 
see in its entirety, tangible, satisfactory results will follow. More- 
over, such a situation is the sine qua non of that traditional chimera 
called (euphemistically in the old days) “democratic” supervision. 


tV. T. Thayer, The Passing of the Recitation. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1928. 
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PUPIL JUDGMENT ON VALUE OF 
GUIDANCE RECEIVED" 


WALTER CROSBY EELLS 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, Washington, D.C. 


How much satisfactory and helpful guidance—educational, voca- 
tional, personal, etc.—do pupils receive in secondary schools? One 
method of securing a very significant answer to this question is to 
consult the consumers—to ask the pupils themselves. This method 
has been used, as one phase of the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards,? in the case of more than 17,000 pupils in 198 
representative secondary schools in all parts of the country. Ap- 
proximately two-thirds of these pupils were Juniors; one-sixth each, 
Seniors and Sophomores. As far as possible, a random sample of 
approximately a hundred members of the Junior class were taken 
in each school. When the schools were too small to furnish one 
hundred Juniors, equal numbers of Sophomores and Seniors were 
included, when possible, to make the desired number. 

In connection with the securing of other information, each of 
these pupils was asked to fill out a blank giving individual reactions 
to various aspects of school life and certain factors closely related 
to it. One of the questions read as follows: 

How much satisfactory and helpful information and advice have you re- 
ceived while you have been in this school from any teachers or other members 
of the school staff concerning each of the following? (Encircle reply.) 

: A report on one phase of the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. 


2 The Cooperative Study carefully selected two hundred schools, for the most part 
on a proportional basis, taking into consideration the following factors: geographical 
distribution, control (public or private), enrolment, racial groups served, form of 
organization, type of community served, type of program offered, sex of pupils enrolled, 
denominational control, and boarding- or day-school status. For special reasons two of 
the schools, one public and one private, did not participate in the phase of the Study 
reported in this article. For a general description of the Cooperative Study, its purposes 
and methods, see: (a) E. D. Grizzell, “The Cooperative Study of Secondary School 
Standards,” North Central Association Quarterly, XII (July, 1937), 34-44; (6) Walter 
Crosby Eells, “The Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards,” Educational 
Record, XVII (April, 1936), 273-89. 
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a) Education after finishing this school and proper preparation for it? 
A great deal Some Very little None 


b) Choice of a vocation and proper preparation for it? 
A great deal Some Very little None 


c) Development and preservation of good health? 
A great deal Some Very little None 


d) Personal problems (social, home, religious, etc.)? 
A great deal Some Very little None 


e) Use of leisure time after you finish school? 
A great deal Some Very little None 


f) Effective use of a library? 
A great deal Some Very little None 


These questions cover six important aspects of a well-rounded 
and fully functioning guidance service—educational, vocational, 
health, personal, leisure time, and library. The answers of 17,246 
pupils indicate that in their judgments the greatest amount of help- 
ful information and advice in the group of schools as a whole was 
received in the use of the library, with health guidance a close 
second. Information and advice on personal problems ranks lowest, 
with guidance in the use of leisure almost as low. More than six 
thousand pupils stated that they received “a great deal” of guidance 
in the fields of health and library usage. Less than half that number 
felt that they had received ‘‘a great deal’’ of help in personal problems 
and use of leisure time. In fact, more than three thousand pupils 
reported that they had received no help or advice on choice of a 
vocation, use of leisure, or personal problems. 

Results from the entire group of pupils in the 198 schools are 
shown in greater detail in Table 1. 

The composite judgment of the pupils concerning the guidance 
service as a whole in these 198 schools as exhibited in Table 1 indi- 
cates that it is fairly satisfactory in extent. Approximately 25 per 
cent of the replies indicate that “a great deal’’ of helpful information 
and advice has been received, and over 40 per cent recognize that 
“some”’ such information and advice has been received. On the other 
hand, almost a third of the replies indicate very little or no helpful 
information and advice. It is evident, therefore, that the guidance 
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service in these schools, and probably in the thousands of other 
schools which they typify, is far from satisfactory and complete. 

As suggested above, too, guidance functions quite differently in 
the different fields. A convenient summary score for each of the 


TABLE 1 


GENERAL SUMMARY OF JUDGMENTS OF 17,246 SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL PUPILS CONCERNING SIGNIFICANT ASPECTS 
OF GUIDANCE SERVICE 


PERCENT- 
AGE OF 
PossIBLE 
ScorE* 


A GREAT i VERY 
DEAL LITTLE 
3 I ° 


NoNnE No 


ASPECT REPLY 


Number of Pupils Indicating Amount of Helpful 
Information and Advice Received 


Guidance in use of library 
Health guidance 


Educational guidance............ 


Vocational guidance 


Guidance in use of leisure........ 
Guidance in personal problems. . . . 


6,343 
6,134 
4,110 
3,140 
2,846 
2,851 


7,240 
7,321 
8,505 
7,308 
6,667 
6, 308 


2,554 
2,508 
2,752 
3,660 
3,923 
4,114 


1,039 
1,143 
1,754 
3,003 
3,654 
3,836 


7° 
140 
125 
135 
156 
137 


25,424 


43,349 


19,511 


14,429 


763 


rcentage 


Distribution by Types of Schools 


41.9 
42.5 


13.9 
13.9 
38.1 +2 14.2 


* This score is derived by giving a weight of 3 to each answer in the first column, 2 to each in the second 
column, 1 to each in the third, and o to each in the fourth column, and dividing this weighted sum by the 
total possible score if all pupils had checked entirely in the first column, “A great deal.”” For example, for 
the first entry, “Guidance in use of library,”’ the percentage of possible score is derived as follows: 


3(6343) + 2(7240) + 1(2554) + 0(t039) _ 


0.0. 
3(6343 + 7240 + 2554 + 1039) . 


six aspects studied is shown in the last column of Table 1, “Per- 
centage of possible score,” which may be used as an index of pupil 
judgment on the relative satisfaction with the guidance received in 
different fields. These indices show that guidance in library and 
health aspects rank distinctly higher than guidance in the other 
fields. Perhaps not all pupils recognize that they have personal prob- 
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lems on which they need information and advice; the position of 
this phase at the bottom of the list may, therefore, be understood 
if not justified. It is a cause for concern, however, that vocational 
guidance receives only a little over half of the possible score, for 
this is a very specific field which should be of interest to every pupil 
and for which definite provision should be made in every satisfactory 
system of guidance. 


COMPARISONS BY TYPE OF SCHOOL 


The two lines at the bottom of Table 1 indicate that the pupils 
in the private schools feel that they have received somewhat more 
of helpful guidance than do those in the public schools, but the 
difference is not marked—461 per cent of the possible score for the 
private-school pupils in comparison with 59 per cent for those in 
public schools. It is noteworthy, however, that 30 per cent of the 
private-school pupils checked the highest possible evaluation, “A 
great deal,” while only 25 per cent of the public-school pupils did so. 

Differences in pupil evaluations of the six aspects of guidance are 
best exhibited in graphic form, as is done in Figure 1. The first 
column shows for each aspect the percentage of possible score for 
the entire group of 17,246 pupils. The second and the third columns 
show the same percentage for the 14,950 pupils in 167 public schools 
and for the 2,296 pupils in 31 private schools. It will be noted that 
health guidance outranks all other phases in the judgment of private- 
school pupils. Educational guidance stands very high, while voca- 
tional guidance is at the bottom for the private-school group. These 
two phases occupy intermediate positions for the public-school 
pupils. This difference is probably to be explained by the fact that 
many of the private schools are largely college-preparatory in nature 
and therefore place greater emphasis than do the public schools on 
furnishing helpful information and advice concerning advanced edu- 
cation and proper preparation for it. It may be questioned, how- 
ever, whether it is not desirable for the private schools as well as 
the public schools to place greater emphasis on vocational informa- 
tion and advice than is indicated by their lower positions on the 
comparative scales. Incidentally, it is worth pointing out that, when 
the individual schools are arranged in order on the same scales, the 
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four schools at the top of the scale are two public and two private 
and that the same division is found for the four schools at the 
bottom of the scale (those in which the pupils state that they have 
had the least satisfactory amounts of helpful information and ad- 
vice on the various aspects of guidance evaluated). 


TOTAL 
(17,246) (14,950) (2,296) 


» Educational kaucationad 


TOTAL 


Vocational 
@ Vocational 


Lei sure 
@ Personal 


Fic. 1.—Judgments of secondary-school pupils concerning significant aspects of 
guidance service in their schools. 


COMPARISON BY SEX OF PUPILS 


Comparisons on the basis of sex of pupils are shown in the fourth 
and the fifth columns of Figure 1 for the 8,424 boys and 8,822 girls 
responding to the request for judgments. The girls place library 
guidance distinctly higher than do the boys. Rather surprisingly, 
the girls also rate vocational guidance decidedly higher than do the 
boys. With the exception of the interchange of the aspects dealing 


Vocational 
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with library and health, however, at the top of the scale, the order 
of rating of the six features is the same for the two sexes. 

Whether analyzed from the standpoint of type of school or sex 
of pupils, therefore, library and health guidance rank relatively high, 
and vocational, leisure-time, and personal guidance rank marked- 
ly lower. 

COMPARISON BY PSYCHOLOGICAL LEVELS 

On the basis of a psychological test" given previously, the pupils 

were divided into five levels of mental ability in terms of standard- 


TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE OF POSSIBLE SCORE FOR AVERAGE AMOUNT OF HELPFUL 
INFORMATION AND ADVICE RECEIVED BY 17,246 SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL PUPILS, CLASSIFIED BY MENTAL LEVEL OF PUPILS 


Type oF SCHOOL Sex oF Pupits 


MENTAL LEVEL 
Public Private Boys Girls 


Very superior (7 per cent) : : 54-9 55-4 
Superior (24 per cent) : 55-9 57-7 56.8 
Average (38 per cent) 59.0 59.5 59.2 
Inferior (24 per cent) : : 60.4 61.8 61.1 
Very inferior (7 per cent) i ' 64.9 66.9 65.9 


deviation intervals on the assumption of normal distribution of 
ability. Averages of the percentages of possible scores for the five 
different levels are shown in Table 2 for the group of pupils as a 
whole and for subdivisions by type of school and by sex. There is 
a marked tendency toward an increased recognition of more ex- 
tensive and satisfactory guidance with decreases in the level of 
mental ability. This tendency is true for the group as a whole, or 
for the pupils in either public or private schools, or for either boys 
or girls. 
COMPARISON BY CLASS 

It might be anticipated that the Seniors would tend to report a 

greater degree of satisfaction with guidance than do the Juniors, 


t The test used was the American Council Psychological Examination for Grades 
Nine to Twelve (1935 edition). For report on this phase of the Cooperative Study see: 
Walter Crosby Eells, “The Scholastic Ability of Secondary School Pupils,’ Educational 
Record, XVIII (January, 1937), 53-67. 
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and the Juniors more than the Sophomores. That this expectation 
is not realized, however, is indicated by the data summarized in 
Table 3. It is true that the Senior score is slightly higher than that 
of either of the other two classes, except in the case of private schools. 
In no case, however, can the difference be said to be really signifi- 
cant, and the differences that exist are not uniform in trend for any 
of the five groups summarized. Evidently guidance, or at least the 
pupils’ consciousness of it, is a continuous matter and needs to be 
functioning all the time—it does not pile up markedly so that the 


TABLE 3 


PERCENTAGE OF POSSIBLE SCORE FOR AVERAGE AMOUNT OF HELPFUL 
INFORMATION AND ADVICE RECEIVED BY 17,246 SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL PUPILS, BY CLASS 


Type oF SCHOOL Sex or Pupits 


Public Private Boys Girls 


61.2 60.1 60.2 61.8 


58.1 63.5 58.3 59-1 
60.0 57.0 58.4 60.4 


Senior is conscious of having received much more than the pupil 
who is two years his junior. 


INDIVIDUAL SCHOOLS 

The scores for individual schools, of course, varied far more than 
the larger groups summarized in Table 1 and Figure 1. The highest 
score, 85.1 per cent of the possible score, was attained by a small, 
private, nonaccredited school for girls in the North Central Associa- 
tion; the lowest, only 41.3, by a very large, public, accredited school 
in New England. Table 4 gives a percentile distribution of schools 
with scores at five-percentile intervals. A school, for example, which 
has a percentage of possible score (computed as previously ex- 
plained) of 64.7 stands equal to, or higher than, 80 per cent of the 
198 schools on which this table is based and lower than 20 per cent 
of these schools. 


NUMBER 
CLass oF 

PupPILs 
61.0 
58.7 
59.5 
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Individual reports are being sent to each of the 198 co-operating 
schools so that they may make comparisons, by means of Table 4, 
with the judgments expressed by pupils in other schools. 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTILE DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOLS ACCORDING TO 
HELPFUL INFORMATION AND ADVICE RECEIVED BY 
THE PUPILS 


Percentage of 
Percentile Possible Score 


COMPARISON OF GROUPS OF SCHOOLS 


Table 5 shows the average score on amount of satisfactory and 
helpful information and advice for various groups of schools, clas- 
sified by location, size, and accreditation. As already pointed out 
in connection with Table 1, the pupils in the entire group of private 
schools rate their schools higher in amount of satisfactory and help- 
ful guidance given than do pupils in public schools. Table 5 shows 
that this difference tends to hold for schools whether grouped by 
region, by size, or by accreditation, although there are minor ex- 
ceptions. No marked differences are found between the schools of 
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the different regional associations except those in New England, 
which are rated distinctly lower by their pupils. The very large 
schools are rated distinctly lower than those with less than a thou- 
sand pupils. There are no significant differences, however, between 
the three groups of smaller public schools; but in the private schools, 


TABLE 5 


AVERAGE SCORE ON SATISFACTORINESS OF INFORMATION AND 
ADVICE RECEIVED BY PUPILS IN VARIOUS TYPES 
OF SCHOOLS 


ALL ScHOOLs Pusiic SCHOOLS PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Percent- Percent- Percent- 
age of age of age oi 
Possible Possible Possible 
Score Score 


All schools : 58.9 61.3 
By regional associations:* 
New England 
Middle States 
North Central 


By enrolment: 

Very large (over 1,000). . 

Large (500-999) 

Medium (200-499) 

Small (below 59.6 
By accreditation: 

Accredited 59.0 
61.2 


* New England: Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont. 
Middle States: Delaware, District of Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania. North 
Central: Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, lowa , Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South Dakota, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyo- 
ming. Southern: Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia. Northwest: Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, Washington. 
Western: California. 
the smaller the school, the greater the tendency for the amount of 
guidance to be judged decidedly less favorably. It is a little dis- 
concerting to find that the nonaccredited schools are ranked slightly 
higher than the accredited schools, both among the public-school 
and the private-school groups. This finding may be due to remote- 
ness of a number of these schools and a consequent greater apprecia- 


tion of whatever advantages the school may offer. 


Gaowe Number 
of 
Schools 
a ee 43 60.5 36 60.4 7 60.8 
16 58.7 16 58.7 ° 
9 60.8 7 61.2 2 59.4 
28 56.6 ° 
27 58.4 4 70.4 
57 59.6 6 62.6 “ 
55 59-7 21 59-3 
147 58.7 26 60.8 
20 60.5 5 63.7 
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The question may fairly be raised of the competency of pupils to 
pass judgment on the guidance service found in their schools. Their 
judgments may be immature. They may lack sufficient knowledge 
of the principles and the methods of really effective guidance service 
in other schools. They may rate their school unduly high from a 
sense of loyalty. On the other hand, the guidance work may be 
functioning so unobtrusively but effectively that the pupils do not 
recognize it. It may be noted, however, that the word “guidance” 
did not occur in the phrasing of the questions. The idea was in- 
tentionally expressed in noneducational language. That pupils can 
show discrimination is indicated by the fact that more than three 
thousand stated they they had had no vocational guidance, while 
another three thousand stated that they had had a great deal, and 
eleven thousand made intermediate evaluations. 

It is granted that an evaluation of the guidance system of a school 
by the pupils alone is not sufficient. Other methods of measuring 
its organization and its effectiveness are necessary. This measuring 
has been done by the Cooperative Study through a supplementary 
inquiry to more than seven thousand parents of Seniors in the same 
schools’ and by an extensive check list of guidance information and 
practices furnished by the schools themselves, as well as by careful 
evaluations of their procedures and results on the part of a commit- 
tee of experienced educators who spent several days in each school.’ 
In connection with the parents’ evaluations of the schools on twelve 
different features (of which about half dealt with phases closely re- 
lated to guidance), it is significant to note that parents were least 
satisfied with the schools from the standpoint of vocational guidance 
—thus corroborating to a great extent the judgments of the pupils 
in the same schools. 

With the addition of these other types of evaluation as well, it is 
felt that the method of “consulting the consumer” is of distinct 
significance and should be decidedly interesting and stimulating to 

* For a report of this phase of the Study see: Walter Crosby Eells, “Judgments of 
Parents concerning American Secondary Schools,” School and Society, XLVI (Septem- 


ber 25, 1937); 409-16. 

2 For a report on methods of committee visiting and judgment of schools, see: 
Walter C. Eells, “(Can Experts Judge Secondary Schools?” School Executive, LVII 
(December, 1937), 149-51, 183. 
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the schools concerned. For the schools not included in the limited 
number evaluated by the Cooperative Study, it would not be diffi- 
cult for the principals to secure the same information from their own 
pupils and make valid comparisons with the various groups summa- 
rized in this article. 

Other evaluations of the guidance systems of the two hundred co- 
operating schools, based on the judgments of committees of edu- 
cators which visited the schools, will be found in a report by M. L. 
Altstetter,’ of the staff of the Cooperative Study. His article also 
tends to show that the present achievements in guidance are de- 
cidedly unsatisfactory—less satisfactory, in fact, than the pupils’ 
evaluations presented in this article show them to be. It is regret- 
table that a more favorable report cannot be given. It may be 
asked, however, whether better conditions may properly be ex- 
pected. Real guidance is a difficult undertaking requiring knowl- 
edge and skill as well as good intentions. Teachers who have had 
no training in the field, who have not even studied it incidentally, 
can scarcely be expected to provide guidance effectively. Even 
those who have had some work in guidance may feel their in- 
competence to undertake such a task without able leadership. A 


study of the records of 588 teachers of all subjects in all types of 
schools included in the Cooperative Study’s group of two hundred 
indicates that only one teacher in six has taken any formal courses 
in guidance. Not until specific training in guidance methods and 
techniques has become a recognized part of the preparation of a 
teacher or an administrator can the best guidance practices and 
results be expected in the secondary schools of the United States. 


tM. L. Altstetter, “Guidance Service in Two Hundred Secondary Schools,” Occu- 
pations, XVI (March, 1938), 513-20. 


MIGRATION OF RURAL HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES 


BRUCE L. MELVIN anp GRACE E. OLIN 
Works Progress Administration, Washington, D.C. 


Data gathered during the summer of 1936 in forty-five agricul- 
tural villages' shows, as does evidence which for some time has been 
accumulating, that rural youth have been “piling up” in rural com- 
munities since 1930. The presence of many youths on farms and in 
villages in excess of the limited economic opportunities available 
presents a problem that is more than rural; it is a national problem 
of the first magnitude. This cumulative effect of the depression 
years from 1930 to 1936, inclusive, is more apparent among the 
open-country youth than among the village youth,? and, geographi- 
cally speaking, the piling-up is greater among the youth in the 
South and the Middle West than in other regions of the United 
States. The greatly diminished migration of youth from rural terri- 
tory since 1930 has been especially pronounced in areas remote from 
industrial centers. Differences in migration of the two sexes accord- 
ing to the present study were not large, contrary to the general rule 
of migration as experienced in the 1920’s, when the migration of 
young women was at a younger age and in greater numbers than 
that of young men. 

The study on which these generalizations are based included high- 


* The monograph reporting the results of this study is soon to be published by the 
Division of ‘Social Research, Works Progress Administration. The American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on Education and the Columbia University Coun- 
cil for Research in the Social Sciences co-operated in the study by making funds avail- 
able for paying field enumerators. 


2“Qpen-country”’ is defined as territory outside centers with fifty or more inhabi- 
tants. ‘‘Village” means centers with fifty to twenty-five hundred inhabitants. “Rural” 
is used here to apply to incorporated places of less than twenty-five hundred popula- 
tion and unincorporated territory. “‘Nonrural” refers to towns (incorporated places 
of twenty-five hundred to ten thousand) and cities (incorporated places of ten thousand 
and above). 
276 
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school graduating classes of 1930-35 for thirty villages.t The field 
work was carried on while a survey was being made of the youth in 
45 of the 140 villages studied by Brunner in the early 1920’s, in 
1930, and again in 1936.” 

Generalizations are offered with a clear recognition of the bias of 
the sample in that the villages are dominantly farmer-service cen- 
ters, that the numbers included in the sample are small, and that 
more villages are located in the Middle West than in any other 
region. Indeed, the villages are not samples, statistically speaking, 
but largely typical agricultural villages. 


GRADUATES YET IN RURAL TERRITORY 


Three-fourths of the 4,888 graduates of the classes 1930-35, in- 
clusive, were still in rural territory on June 1, 1936, as is shown in 
Table 1, though not always in the same community as that in which 
the youth resided at the time of graduation. Of the remaining, 22 per 
cent had gone to towns and cities, while approximately 3 per cent 
were in the army and the navy, C.C.C. camps, away at school, dead, 
unknown, etc. These figures contrast sharply with data showing 
the general movement of the previous decade. Of the farm popula- 


t The villages in which data were gathered for high-school graduates are: 


. Altamont, New York 

. Cattaraugus, New York 

. Franklinville, New York 

. Sodus, New York 

. Centre Hall, Pennsylvania 

. McConnellsburg, Pennsylvania 
. Middleburg, Pennsylvania 

. Wyalusing, Pennsylvania 

. Nashville, North Carolina 

. St. Matthews, South Carolina 
. Poplarville, Mississippi 

. Nashville, Arkansas 

*13. Granger, Texas 

*14. Leonard, Texas 

*r5. Argos, Indiana 


*16. 
*37, 
*I9. 

. Fennimore, Wisconsin 

. Alta, Iowa 

. Grundy Center, Iowa 

. Winfield, Iowa 

. Stromsburg, Nebraska 

. Weeping Water, Nebraska 

. Inman, Kansas 

. Mount Hope, Kansas 

. Oxford, Kansas 

. Hardin, Missouri 

. Puxico, Missouri 


Fowler, Indiana 
Milford, Illinois 

Elk River, Minnesota 
Wells, Minnnesota 


Of these thirty villages, information for sixteen was more complete than for the 
remaining fourteen and accordingly permitted a closer check on mobility. These six- 
teen villages are marked with asterisks in the preceding list. 

?Edmund deS. Brunner and Irving Lorge, Rural Trends in Depression Years. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1937. 
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TABLE 1 


RESIDENCE ON JUNE 1, 1936, OF HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES OF CLASSES OF 
1930-35, INCLUSIVE, IN 30 AGRICULTURAL VILLAGES 
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tion between the ages of ten and twenty years in 1920, more than 40 
per cent had left the farms by 1930, and the number of females leav- 


[April 


AREA AND SEX 


Num- 
BER OF 


GrRapvu- 


GRADUATES WHO ON JUNE 1, 1936 LIVED t— 


Rural Terri- 
tory 


Nonrural 
Territory 


Other* 


Num- Per 
ber Cent 


Num- Per 
ber Cent 


Num- 


New York and Pennsylvania: 


= 
o 


North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
Texas: 


oe, 


Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Missouri: 


a 


All 30 villages: 


405 


286 
386 


70.6 
74-1 


116 | 28.7 
| 


672 | 72.6 


247 | 26.7 


1, 263 
1,407 


945 
1,122 


2,760 


2,179 
2,709 


2,067 
1,632 | 74.9 
2,044 | 75-5 


258 | 20.4 
356 8 
614 

472 | 21.7 
612 | 22.6 


4,888 


3,676 


1,084 


Pennsylvania Press, 1936. 


* “Other’’ includes persons whose whereabouts are unknown; those who are in the army, the 
navy, and the C.C.C.; those who are dead; etc. 


ing exceeded the number of males.' Punke, studying the mobility of 
graduates of 31 rural Illinois high schools, found that one year or less 


t Carter Goodrich and Others, Migration and Economic Opportunity, pp. 690-01. 
The Report of the Study of Population Redistribution. Philadelphia: University of 
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after graduation only 39.2 per cent remained in their home com- 
munities, while five years or more after graduation but 32.6 per cent 
remained." 

The highest percentage of graduates in this study had gone to 
towns or cities from the New York and Pennsylvania villages, with 
males predominating; 28.7 per cent of the male graduates of that 
area and 25.1 per cent of the females were in nonrural territory on 
June 1, 1936. The graduates of high schools in southern villages had 
the largest percentages remaining in rural territory, 78.5 per cent of 
the males and 77.5 per cent of the females. 


COMPARISON OF OPEN-COUNTRY AND VILLAGE GRADUATES 


The percentage distribution given in Table 2 of all graduates of 
the classes of 1930-35 by open-country and village residence at time 
of graduation and on June 1, 1936, indicates that there occurred a 
greater emigration of the village than of the open-country youth. 
Of all the graduates during these years, 52.3 per cent lived in the 
villages at the time of graduation and the remainder, 47.7 per cent, 
in the open country. On June 1, 1936, however, 39.2 and 36.0 per 
cent, respectively, of the graduates were living in villages and open 
country, the drop in the percentage being slightly greater, therefore, 
for the villages than for the open country. 

This movement appears to have differed among the villages of 
different regions. Among the New York and Pennsylvania and the 
southern villages, the movement appears to have been greater for 
the youth of the open country. In the first two states the villages 
probably offer some opportunities to their youth in small factories. 
Why the mobility of the graduates of the high schools in southern 
villages was greater than that of the graduates of the high schools of 
the villages of the Middle West is not readily explained. 

As already noted, data were gathered in greater detail for sixteen 
of the thirty villages than for the remaining fourteen. These details 
deal with the distribution of the graduates according to residence in 
the villages and open country, separately, at time of graduation and 
on June 1, 1936. In the total of sixteen villages, as shown in Table 3, 


* Harold H. Punke, ‘‘Migration of High-School Graduates,’’ School Review, XLII 
(January, 1934), 26-39. 
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62.9 per cent of the graduates who were residents of villages were 
still in their home village or another village on June 1, 1936. On the 


TABLE 2 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES OF CLASSES OF 
1930-35, INCLUSIVE, IN 30 AGRICULTURAL VILLAGES ACCORDING TO RESI- 
DENCE AT TIME OF GRADUATION AND RESIDENCE ON JUNE 1, 1936 


AREA AND SEX 


PERCENTAGE 
oF 
ATES WHO AT 
TIME OF 
GRADUATION 
LIVED In— 


PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES 
WHO oN JUNE 1, 1936, 


LIvED In— 


Village 


Village 


Towns 
or 
Cities 


New York and Pennsylvania: 
Mal 


North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and 
T 


Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, 
and Missouri: 


56.0 
57-4 


28.7 
25.1 


56.8 


26.7 


1,263 
1,497 


48.5 
48.8 


35.8 
36.5 


2,760 


48.6 


36.2 


2,179 
2,709 


46.9 
48.3 


38.6 
39.6 


36.3 
35-9 


4,888 


47.7 


39.2 


36.0 


other hand, of those who were in the open country at time of gradua- 
tion, 73.4 per cent were residing in the open country on June 1, 1936. 
A higher percentage of youth from the open country had gone to the 
villages than had gone from villages to open country (9.1 per cent 


BER OF 

ATES 

Open Open 
Coun- | Coun- Other 

try try 
405 44.0 | 40.7 | 29.9 0.7 
42.6 | 49.3 | 24.8 0.8 

iy Female.....................] 691 | 48.3 | 51.7 | 38.9 | 38.6] 18.1 |] 4.4 
Both... | |] 48:9 | 96:9 | 18:5] 3-5 
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and 6.2 per cent, respectively). In the thirteen villages of the Middle 
West only 14.7 per cent of former open-country-resident graduates 
as compared with 28.2 per cent of former village-resident graduates 
were in cities or towns on June 1, 1936. These data coincide with the 


TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES OF CLASSES OF 
1930-35, INCLUSIVE, IN 16 AGRICULTURAL VILLAGES ACCORDING 
TO RESIDENCE ON JUNE 1, 1936 


PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES 
WITH RESIDENCE IN OPEN 
Country AT TIME OF 

RESIDENCE ON JUNE 1, 1936 GRADUATION 


PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES 
WITH RESIDENCE IN VILLAGES 
AT Time OF GRADUATION 


Female Female 


Middle West village gradu- 

ates: 
Number of graduates. .. : (1,119) (663) 
Village 8.1 62.6 
Open country 73.8 8.3 
Town or city 14.7 ‘ 28.2 
3-3 °.9 


Southern-village graduates: 
Number of graduates... . (200) 
Village 8. ; i 62.0 
Open country 4.5 


Town or city 8.6 31.5 
2.0 


Graduates of all 16 villages: 
Number of graduates... . (1,486) (863) 

9.1 ‘ 62.5 

73-4 7-4 
14.8 29.0 
r.7 2.8 1.2 


findings of a study made in Iowa, where, it was discovered, of the 
children of heads of households in villages, only 34.2 per cent who 
were graduates of high schools were living at home on November 1, 
1935, but, of the children of heads of households in the open country, 
54.1 per cent with the same educational accomplishment were at 
home at that time." 


* These data are to be published in a bulletin of the Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Iowa State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, by Professor Raymond E. 
Wakeley and are used here by courtesy of the author. 
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MIGRATION BY SEX 


In the thirty rural high schools considered as a whole, there was 
little difference in the migration of the young men and the young 
women, though some variation was manifest among the different 
regions. In the villages of the Middle West 20.4 per cent of the male 
graduates and 23.8 per cent of the female graduates lived in towns 
or cities on June 1, 1936 (Table 2), but in the New York and 
Pennsylvania villages 28.7 per cent of the males and 25.1 per cent 
of the females were in urban territory. This difference is undoubtedly 
due to the proximity of industrial centers with increased opportuni- 
ties for male youth. In the southern villages also there was a slight- 
ly higher percentage of male than of female youth who had migrated 
to towns or cities, although the percentages are more equal (19.2 
per cent of the males and 18.1 per cent of the females). 

The more detailed analysis of sixteen villages in Table 3 shows 
that a slightly higher percentage of females than of males who were 
residents of villages at time of graduation migrated to nonrural terri- 
tory, the respective percentages being 29.0 and 28.3, although in the 
Middle West the migration to towns or cities was in equal propor- 
tions (28.2 per cent). In the South 31.5 per cent of the females who 
lived at time of graduation in the villages were residing in towns or 
cities on June 1, 1936, as against 28.6 per cent of the young men. 
Of all open-country graduates of the sixteen villages, 16.1 per cent of 
the young women were in towns or cities as against 13.1 per cent of 
the males. The percentage of the village-resident graduates who 
migrated to towns or cities was about twice as great as that of the 
open-country-resident graduates. 

Movement to villages from the open country was more marked 
with the young women than the young men, the percentages being 
10.8 for females and 6.8 for males. The reverse movement of vil- 
lagers to open country, though not so great, followed the same general 
scheme—more young women than young men going to the open 
country. The differences here are undoubtedly due to the number of 
young women who married and moved to the residences of their 
husbands. 
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COMPARISON OF 1930 AND 1935 CLASSES 
This analysis is based on a recognition of the fact that there is a 
piling-up of youth in rural territory. Under present conditions, 


TABLE 4 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES OF CLASSES OF 
1930 AND OF 1935 IN 30 AGRICULTURAL VILLAGES ACCORDING 
TO RESIDENCE ON JUNE 1, 1936 


1930 GRADUATES 1935 GRADUATES 


Percentage on June Percentage on June 
AREA AND SEX 1, 1936, Living in— 1, 1936, Living in— 


Number Number 


Rural Nonrural Rural Nonrural 
Territory | Territory Territory | Territory 


New York and Pennsyl- 
vania: 


Indiana, Illinois, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, and 
Missouri: 


North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Ar- 
kansas, and Texas: 

64. 90.9 

66. 33. 90.0 


65. 34. 90.3 


306 63.1 36. 409 84.6 15.4 
68.8 $2. 82.9 17.1 


703 66.3 93. 893 83.7 16.3 


therefore, the adjustment of many rural youths must be outside their 
home communities. The difficulty that has prevailed in making 
these adjustments is partially revealed in the comparison of the 
residence of the graduates of the classes of 1930 and 1935. 


> 
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31 51.6 48.4 88 83.0 17.0 
43 69.8 30.2 114 80.7 19.3 
74 62.2 37.8 202 81.7 18.3 
) 
ere, 64.3 35-7 255 83.5 16.5 
69.8 30.2 260 80.8 19.2 
67.4 32.6 515 82.1 17.9 
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9.1 4 
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That the graduates of 1930 had migrated in greater numbers than 
those of 1935 might be expected, since the former had had a longer 
time in which to make a move. Most high-school graduates who 
are going to leave home, however, have usually done so within the 
first year after graduation.' The data in Table 4 show that approxi- 
mately two-thirds (66.3 per cent) of all the high-school graduates in 
the class of 1930 were still in rural territory, but one year after 

TABLE 5 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATES OF CLASSES OF 
1930 AND OF 1935 IN 16 AGRICULTURAL VILLAGES ACCORDING 
TO RESIDENCE ON JUNE 1, 1936 


PERCENTAGE OF 1930 PERCENTAGE OF 1935 


GRADUATES GRADUA 
Group AND RESIDENCE ON er 


JunE 1, 1936 


Female Female 


Village residents at time of 
graduation: 


Open country 
Town or city 


Open-country residents at 
time of graduation: 


Open country 
Town or city 


graduation over four-fifths (83.7 per cent) of the graduates of 1935 
were still in rural territory on June 1, 1936. The percentage of the 
class of 1935 remaining in rural territory was higher for the South 
than for any other area. There nine-tenths (90.3 per cent) of all the 
graduates of the year were still in rural territory on June 1, 1936. 
This percentage may be compared with that for the class of 1930 
(65.3). Of similar significance is the fact that in the Middle West 
82.1 per cent of the graduates of the class of 1935 remained in 
rural territory. 

The data indicate not only a tendency for rural youth to remain 


* Harold H. Punke, of. cit. 


Male Both 

Number...............] (100) (113) (213) (111) (113) (224) 

60.2 55-9 62.2 58.4 60.3 

8.0 6.2 7.0 3.7 15.9 13.8 

32.7 35-2 21.6 23.7 

a, ere (71) (111) (182) (104) (130) (234) 

ae 5.6 8.1 7.1 4.8 8.5 6.8 

66.7 63.2 86.5 73.8 79-5 

21.6 23.1 6.7 13.8 10.7 

3.6 6.6 1.9 3.8 3.0 
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in rural territory but also a longer interval between graduation and 
adjustment. Table 5 shows that the long period of adjustment is 
particularly noticeable in the case of the open-country youth. The 
fact may well be noted that, while the effect of the depression in 
damming up channels of migration for rural youth as a whole has 
been great, it has been particularly severe for open-country male 
youth. Of the former residents of the open country, 57.7 per cent 
of male graduates of 1930 were still in the open country, whereas the 
corresponding percentage for the male graduates of 1935 was 86.5. 
The percentage differences between the young women of the two 
graduating classes were not large enough to warrant comment. 


THE INHERENT PROBLEM 


The inference from the figures presented, though admittedly the 
data are not conclusive, is that since 1930 greater numbers of rural 
youths with high-school education have been staying in rural terri- 
tory than during the previous decade. If these youths could make 
satisfactory adjustments in their home communities, rural life stands 
to gain by their failure to migrate. In much of our rural territory, 
however, economic opportunity for youth is distinctly limited and 
in many cases is almost entirely lacking. This problem, which is 
particularly acute for youth in the open country, has been recognized 
by the President’s Committee on Farm Tenancy in its report sub- 
mitted to the President in February, 1937. The committee reports, 
in part: 

The accumulation on farms of farmers’ sons lacking other opportunities does 
not take place everywhere in equal volume. It tends to be more rapid in the 
poor farming areas .... [These boys] generally lack the capital necessary to 
acquire good farms as owners, and are in a poor position to become tenants in 
good areas in competition with young men from these areas who have more 
experience and better connections in the community. Sons of farmers in poor 
areas, in general, have less opportunity to obtain educational preparation for 
skilled trades and professions than those in the more productive areas. Hence 
their range of opportunities in nonagricultural pursuits tends to be more limited. 
These factors all tend to cause the accumulation of farmers and farm labor on 
poor land, especially when opportunities for youth in nonfarm occupations are 
scarce. 

* Farm Tenancy, p. 65. Report of the President’s Committee. Washington: Nation- 
al Resources Committee, 1937. 
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The same note comes from Virginia: 


A small percentage of the boys and girls graduating or leaving school during 
the depression were able to go to college. Most of them have stayed at home on 
the farms and in the villages. Many tried diligently to secure employment, but 
of course only a few were successful in doing this. Apparently more girls than 
boys went to college, and we have found in some communities that more boys 
remained at home than was the case with girls. 

While conditions in rural Virginia look a little brighter now, quite a number 
of farm youth have been dammed up on the farms with nothing to do. The 
chances of a young man starting out on his own on a farm during the past few 
years have been very limited.' 


This lack of opportunity, which is a concomitant of pressure on 
the land, for youth at home is partially attested, though not proved, 
by the large number of young men working on the home farms with 
their fathers. Three examples secured while collecting the data for 
this report illustrate this condition. 

The class of 1931 in Inman, Kansas, included thirteen boys from 
the open country. On June 1, 1936, seven of these boys were still at 
home working with their fathers, four were in school or had gone to 
a village, one was in the open country teaching school, and only one 
was established in farming for himself. Of a class of ten boys from 
the open country who were graduated from the same high school in 
1932, only one is farming for himself. 

Data from Hardin, Missouri, tells the same story. Of twenty- 
seven farmers’ sons who were graduated from the local high school 
between 1930 and 1935, inclusive, only two are married and operat- 
ing farms on their own—these two from the classes of 1931 and 1933, 
respectively. One graduate is working as a farm laborer, but the 
remaining twenty-four are still on the home farms. It was said that 
three young men who were graduated in 1935 were helping their 
fathers on farms which were smaller than average to begin with and 
that they worked as farm laborers on nearby farms whenever there 
was opportunity. 

Besides the piling-up that this study reveals, there are other 
phases of vital significance. Since more young people have migrated 
from the villages than from the open country, it would seem that the 


t Letter written June 25,1936, by Walter S. Newman, director of the National Youth 
Administration in Virginia, to Bruce L. Melvin. 
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pressure of youth on the economic opportunities of the respective 
localities was relieved by migration to a greater extent in the villages 
than in the open country. Moreover, for those who make their ad- 
justments by migrating, the period between graduation and adjust- 
ment probably has been greatly lengthened. Little or nothing is 
known about the adjustment of the young people who leave school 
before they are graduated. Regardless of school attainment, how- 
ever, the solution of the problem of these youth ‘“‘on the land” and 
in agricultural villages lies in directed migration, rural community 
organization to stimulate the youth group to face their own problems 
and to help themselves, and expansion of vocational education and 
training. 


4 


BOYS AND GIRLS AND HONOR RANKS 


L. C. DAY 
Public Schools, South Portland, Maine 


The photographic procession of girl valedictorians and saluta- 
torians appearing in the June newspapers is accepted almost as a 
matter of course. A reader gives pause only when a boy’s face ap- 
pears, for it is news indeed when a boy leads his graduating class. 
An honor roll at any school level would be accepted without question 
if it listed, say, four boys and twelve girls; but a list reading in- 
versely, twelve boys and four girls, would be dismissed curtly as 
unbelievable or excused charitably as a printer’s error. The school- 
boy has come to be taken for granted, much as are prophets, for 
clearly the boy is often without honor—in his own classroom. 

It is a serious matter if boys are really so little appreciated. Both 
unprejudiced tests and the assumptions adopted in making courses 
of study indicate equal native ability in boys and girls; yet the 
school apparently fails to recognize or to develop the ability of boys 
as well as it develops that of girls. If definite evidence confirms the 
popular impression, here is a problem the solution of which merits 
the best efforts of the educational profession. 

The purpose of this study is to present some of the evidence in the 
case as found in one school system (South Portland, Maine). In a 
study limited to the presentation of evidence, there is neither time 
nor place to dwell on causes and cures, but a statement will be made 
of some of the factors playing a part in the local situation which the 
writer believes to be characteristic of other school situations. 

The first section of this study concerns the marks of A (excellent) 
and D (unsatisfactory) received by 2,382 elementary-school pupils 
for a typical marking period (the second) of the school year 1935-36. 
The second section considers the honor-roll ratings received by high- 
school pupils (average enrolment 1,045) in the five marking-period 
lists published during the school year 1936-37. The third section is 
concerned with the distribution of honor ratings among the 1,437 
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Seniors graduated during a period of twelve years, from 1926 to 
1937, inclusive. 

Throughout the study the writer has endeavored to indicate 
the boys’ lack of “honor’’ as objectively as possible by devising a 
measure to show the “advantage” of the average girl over the aver- 
age boy in obtaining honor ranks or listings. For convenience, this 
measure will be referred to as the G.A. (girls’ advantage). In the 
first section only, another measure is also used—the B.D.—to indi- 
cate the boys’ disadvantage which operates to give a boy the mark of 
D (unsatisfactory). Both the “advantage” and the “disadvantage” 
may be regarded as measures to show how much more likely a girl 
or a boy is to receive a given rank. For example, a G.A. of 1.50 indi- 
cates that a girl is one and a half times as likely as is a boy to obtain 
the rank which may be under discussion. A typical application of 
the B.D. in relation to marks of D may be found in the instance of a 
class group wherein the B.D. was 2.10; that is, a boy in the group 
was a little more than twice as likely to receive a mark of D as was 
a girl. 

The procedure in obtaining the G.A. or the B.D. varies slightly, 
depending on the types of data concerned, but the principle involved 
is essentially the same in all cases. The variations in procedure will 
be explained as they occur. 


MARKS OF “‘A”’ AND ‘‘D” IN THE ELEMENTARY GRADES 


The elementary-grade marks are given on a letter basis, A, B, and 
C indicating three degrees of quality. A, of course, is the highest or 
“honor” mark, and D refers to definitely “unsatisfactory” work, 
which in many school systems would be labeled as “‘failing.”” The 
primary-grade marks are used on a much simplified card and are 
limited in their application. 

The second 1935-36 marking period, being typical, was selected 
for study, and the records of 1,186 boys and 1,196 girls were ob- 
tained, grade by grade. The first phase of the study concerned the 
marks of A. The procedure was to find the average number of such 
marks awarded per boy and per girl, respectively, in each grade. 
The higher of the two averages was then divided by the lower to 
obtain the “advantage,” which in the case of the A’s was distinctly 
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a girls’ advantage, or G.A. For example, in Grade IV the average 
number of A’s awarded per boy was 1.61, while the average per girl 
was 2.35. Dividing the larger by the smaller gives the G.A. of 1.46, 
which means that a girl in Grade IV was 1.46 times more likely than 
a boy to receive an A. 

The second phase of this elementary-grade study concerned the 
marks of D. Here the average number of D’s per boy and per girl 


TABLE 1 


DISTRIBUTION OF MARKS OF A (“HONOR”) AND D (“UNSATISFACTORY”’) 
AMONG BOYS AND GIRLS IN ELEMENTARY GRADES FOR SECOND 
RANKING PERIOD IN 1935-36 


ENROLMENT AVERAGE NuMBER OF A’s AVERAGE NuMBER OF D’s 


Girls’ Boys’ 
Advan- Disad- 
tage vantage 


Average.... 


~ 
NS 


were obtained. The advantage (as it will be called, rather ironically, 
for the moment) in this case was clearly with the boys, the larger 
number in every grade being on their side. In Grade VII, for ex- 
ample, the average number of D’s per boy was 0.35 and per girl 0.12. 
The same process of division as was used in connection with the 
marks of A shows that a boy was 2.92 times more likely than a girl 
to receive a D, or unsatisfactory, mark. Since it is neither accurate 
nor kind to describe the boys’ ascendancy in obtaining marks of D 
as an “advantage,” the term “boys’ disadvantage”’ (B.D.) is used. 
Thus, the B.D. in respect to D marks in Grade VII was 2.92. 

The foregoing procedure was followed through the elementary 
grades, and the results are shown in Table 1. It was found that in 


GRADE 
| Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Subprimary.....| 117 112 0.62 | 0.80 .50 
| 129 .76 | 1.09 .09 
130 .81 9s 
104 2.03 2.42 
92 1.61 2.35 25 
161 1.98 .69 
140 0.69 | 0.91 .18 
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every grade a girl was more likely than a boy to obtain an A, the 
G.A.’s ranging from 1.19 in Grade III to 1.51 in Grade II. The 
average advantage was 1.34. In the elementary grades, therefore, it 
may be said that a girl is about one and a third times as likely as a 
boy to receive an A. On the other hand, in every grade a boy is 
more likely than a girl to obtain a D, his B.D. ranging from 1.09 in 
Grade I to 3.50 in the subprimary year. The average B.D. of 2.08 
indicates that throughout the grades a boy is more than twice as 
likely as a girl to receive a D. The boy seems to be particularly at 
a disadvantage when he first enters school, while he comes nearest 
to an equality with girls in the matter of D’s in Grade I. His relative 
success in Grade I may not be wholly flattering; it is in this grade 
that the greatest retardation occurs, and his D’s may be reduced in 
number only because he is repeating his work. 

The whole elementary-grade situation appears to point unmis- 
takably to the conclusion that the typical boy is much less likely to 
attain an honor mark and much more likely to secure an unsatis- 
factory (or failing) mark than is his sister. 


CLASS HONOR RANKS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
The boy does not fare too well in the elementary-school class- 


room, but in the high school his lot proves to be even less happy. 
The mere numerical picture of a typical honor roll must be dis- 
couraging to any hard-working, conscientious boy. One can easily 
imagine his reflections when he opens the school paper to read: 


WIN AGAIN 


MORE THAN 2 TO I MARGIN OVER BOYS—OFFICE 
ISSUES FOURTH-PERIOD HONOR ROLL 
Boys Girls 
Freshmen 14 
Sophomores 19 
Juniors 12 
8 


53 


If the honor-roll story were only occasionally one-sided, it would 
be another matter, but actually the theme is always about the same, 
with only minor variations. Can a youth develop anything but a 
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defensive attitude toward such a perennial reflection on the ability 
of boys? 

The purely numerical picture, of course, must be discounted some- 
what when there are more girls than boys enrolled. During the 
school year considered in this study, however, there were more boys 
than girls in three of the four high-school classes. Whether discount 
is due or not, it is always a one-sided honor picture which is broad- 
cast to the pupil and the parental worlds. 

This portion of the study will consider particularly the five high- 
school honor lists issued during the school year 1936-37. These lists, 
it should be explained, include the names of all pupils who have re- 
ceived a rank of 88 per cent or better in every subject during the 
ranking period. 

During the year 1936-37 the high-school enrolment, excluding 
a small group of postgraduate pupils, was 1,045; of this number 544 
were boys and so1 girls. Boys outnumbered girls in all except the 
Sophomore class, where there were nine more girls than boys. The 
data on the honor-roll standing of the boys and the girls are pre- 
sented in Table 2. With these data at hand, the next step was to 
determine the girls’ advantage (the G.A.) with respect to honor 
rolls. The G.A. in this connection was obtained by dividing the 
percentage of girls attaining honor-roll standing by the percentage 
of boys attaining such standing. Although based on a complete 
tabulation of all five honor rolls, class by class, it has seemed prac- 
tical to present here only a summary giving the class averages for 
the year. 

The boys, it will be noted, fared best in the Freshman class, where 
an average of 6.42 per cent qualified for the honor roll. This record, 
though well above that of the boys in any other class, nevertheless 
was not good enough to keep the girls from holding the advantage, 
which averaged 1.43. The boys were evidently a little slow in start- 
ing, for the Freshman girls’ greatest advantage of 1.61 occurred in 
the first ranking period. In the third period the honor boys ex- 
ceeded the honor girls numerically, the standing being twelve boys 
to eleven girls, but differences in enrolment still gave the girls a 
G.A. of 1.19. The lowest G.A. (1.11) occurred in the fourth period, 
when the numerical count was ten boys and ten girls. 
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Boys were at their lowest ebb in the Sophomore class, where the 
average G.A. was 5.41. This ratio means, of course, that a Sopho- 
more girl was nearly five and a half times as likely to be on the honor 
roll as a boy of the same class. The boys made a slight gain in the 
third ranking period, reducing the G.A. to 3.20, but they ended the 
year in a complete rout, with the G.A. standing at 8.92 and a numer- 
ical listing of two boys and nineteen girls for the fifth period. Re- 
gardless of the fundamental causes of the boys’ lower ratings in the 


TABLE 2 


SUMMARY OF HONOR-ROLL STANDINGS OF HIGH-SCHOOL BOYS AND 
GIRLS SECURED IN FIVE MARKING PERIODS OF 1936-37 


AVERAGE 
AVERAGE 
PERCENTAGE 
NUMBER ON Grrts’ ADVANTAGE 
oF ENROLMENT 
Honor Roti 


on Honor 


187 
140 
135 

82 


All classes....} 544 


* Boys’ advantage (B.A.). 


Sophomore class, may not their final collapse have been one largely 
of shattered morale? Attainment of an honor-roll place must have 
appeared utterly hopeless to a boy struggling for a year against a 
handicap of virtually one to five and a half. 

The Junior boys fared better than the Sophomores, but not so 
well as the Freshmen. The average G.A. was 1.75, with a low of 1.20 
and a high of 2.62. 

The Senior boys made a flying start, four of them attaining the 
first honor roll, while only two girls qualified. With relative enrol- 
ments and percentages duly taken into account, this standing netted 
a boys’ advantage of 1.95, the only ratio favoring boys in any classifi- 
cation in this whole study. The Senior girls, however, soon recovered 
their poise and at the second ranking period had a G.A. of 1.59. 


ENROLMENT 
CLass 

Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls | Boys | Girls — Low High 
Freshman........ 144 | 12.0 | 13.2 | 6.42 | 9.17 | 1.43 | 1.11 | 1.61 
Sophomore....... 149 | 3.4 | 19.6 | 2.43 |13.15 | 5.41 | 3.20 | 8.92 
128 | 5.2] 3.85 | 6.72 | 1.75 | 1.20 | 2.62 
80] 2.6] 5.8 | 3.17 | 7.25 | 2.29 | 1.95°] 5.12 
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Their recovery was complete with the third period, when numerical- 
ly the standing was one boy and five girls, and the G.A. was 5.12. 
The boys made gains during the last two periods but only enough to 
keep the average G.A. at 2:29. Thus, despite the boys’ remarkable 
beginning, the girls through the year were about two and one-fourth 
times as likely to be on the honor roll as were the boys. 

The study of marks of A in the elementary grades indicated an 
average G.A. of 1.34. In the high school the average G.A. increased 
to 2.72. The boys’ honor handicap was thus somewhat more than 
twice as great in the high school as in the elementary school. 

Although no one factor can be credited for this increased handi- 
cap, the method of determining the honor-roll pupils doubtless plays 
an important part. A rank of 88 per cent (or better) in every subject 
is required, rather than an average of 88 per cent for all subjects. 
This procedure has its advantages from the viewpoint of practical 
convenience, but it penalizes boys, who are likely to be less “all- 
round” than girls in their academic interests. A boy may be a verita- 
ble genius in three subjects; but, if he slips below 88 per cent in the 
fourth, he is disqualified for the honor roll. 


HONOR RANKS AT HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATION 

This section of the study concerns the distribution of honor rat- 
ings in the twelve high-school classes graduated from 1926 to 1937, 
inclusive. Pupils attaining a four-year average rank of 88 per cent 
or better are listed on the graduation honor roll. Unlike the ranking- 
period honor rolls, the listing here is based on a true average. A 
pupil may fall below the honor level in some subjects and still 
attain the honor list provided he has sufficiently high ranks in the 
other subjects. This method of computing honors is apparently 
somewhat less prejudicial to boys than the ranking-period method, 
for the average G.A. on this basis is 2.48, compared with the average 
of 2.72 on the basis of the honor ranks for the separate periods. The 
advantage, however, is still strongly and consistently on the girls’ 
side. 

There were 1,437 graduates in the twelve classes under considera- 
tion, of whom 625 were boys and 812 were girls. In the whole group 
74 boys and 222 girls attained the honor list. Obviously, exactly 
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three times as many girls as boys were on the list, and a glance at 
Table 3 will show that in several classes (1926, 1927, and 1933) the 
honor girls outnumbered the honor boys by five to one. The casual 
view here, as with the ranking-period honor rolls, reveals a some- 
what exaggerated one-sidedness. For an accurate view of the situa- 
tion the relative numbers of boys and girls must, of course, be con- 
sidered. 
TABLE 3 


DISTRIBUTION OF HONORS AMONG BOYS AND GIRLS IN 
HIGH-SCHOOL GRADUATING CLASSES OF 1926-37 


NUMBER ON PERCENTAGE OF ENROLMENT 


Honor Roti on Honor 
YEAR OF 


GRADUATION 


AWW 


WH AO HH 
Ne HNWNH HDD HWW 


HHORHHNO 


Average.... 


NS 


The G.A. here was computed in the same way as for the ranking- 
period honor rolls. The percentage of enrolled boys and girls, respec- 
tively, attaining honors was determined for each year’s class, and 
the advantage was obtained by dividing the larger percentage by 
the smaller. The larger percentage, as almost invariably occurred 
heretofore, proved to be always on the girls’ side. 

A study of Table 3 indicates that, on the average, 21.9 per cent 
of the class members attained honors. The extremes were 15.5 per 
cent in 1934 and 34.4 per cent in 1932. There is a fertile field for 
study in this fluctuation of the honor roll. What makes the differ- 
ence? Is it the quality of teaching? Is it the quality of the pupils? 


TAGE 
Boys Girls Ha Girls Boys Girls Both 
| 30 43 15 .49 
31 40 15 9 .87 
45 14 17 77 
30 42 16 13 .86 
36 67 19 II 56 
42 59 13 II .85 
51 71 32 19 .30 
62 83 25 8 
92 89 19 9 
ee 83 103 19 12 .53 
58 18 12 .64 
76 79 17 10 .05 
625 812 .48 
i 
4 
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Are there many more course misfits some years than others? Does 
the poorer teaching strike more vital points some years than others? 
Are some classes “just plain dumb,” as teachers would have us 
think? 

While the average percentage of pupils on the honor roll during 
the twelve-year period was 21.9 for the entire group, the average 
percentage for the boys was only 12.1 compared with an average for 
the girls of 29.0. The average G.A., determined by averaging the 
twelve-yearly G.A.’s rather than by direct division, was 2.48. The 
average girl graduate, then, has nearly two and one-half times as 
many chances of attaining honors as her graduate brother. The 
G.A. range was from 1.53 in 1935 to 3.87 in 1927. 

Not only the fluctuations in honor awards as a whole but the 
fluctuations between different groups of boys and different groups of 
girls would be worthy of further intensive study. Why could only 
8.1 per cent of the boys in the class of 1933 qualify for honors, while 
in the previous year 19.6 per cent were deemed honor material? 
Why were only 18.4 per cent of the girls eligible in 1935, while al- 
most half of them (45.1 per cent) qualified in 1932? It is not within 
the province of this study to answer these questions, but this con- 
sideration of graduation honors has revealed further evidence of the 
girls’ advantage in obtaining honor ranks. The G.A. persists strong- 
ly to the end, and on his graduation day the schoolboy must face, 
as has been shown, a virtual two and a half to one advantage on the 
part of his sister. 

Throughout his school career the boy’s ranks lag behind those of 
his sister. From the day he enters school and through all the ele- 
mentary grades, the advantage, though not always great, is consist- 
ently on his sister’s side. He excels her only in obtaining marks of 
D. When he enters high school, he soon finds “the world at its 
worst”’ for boys in the ranking-period honors. His sister’s advantage 
here reaches its peak. The situation is ameliorated only slightly 
when he arrives at graduation (if he survives that long). For not 
only is there a one-sided majority of girls’ honor ranks, but usually 
most of the highest honors, carrying with.them the speaking parts, 
also go to the girls. Is it any wonder that many a boy leaves school 
firmly convinced that it is all a “sissy” affair anyway? 
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SOME CAUSES AND POSSIBLE HELPS 

The principal aim of this study is to present evidence, and it has 
shown that throughout the school course in one school system the 
girls had a consistent and generally substantial advantage over the 
boys in obtaining honor ranks. The causes and the effects of this 
situation can be proved only through extensive research, but it is 
possible, on a basis of thoughtful observation and teachers’ opinions, 
to suggest some of the factors that appear to be playing a part. 

Neither the girls’ honor advantages nor the boys’ low-rank dis- 
advantages appear to have any consistent relation to mental ability, 
as indicated by intelligence quotients. The elementary-school boys 
had a lower average intelligence quotient than the girls (98 for the 
boys and 1o1 for the girls). The girls’ three-point superiority might 
be regarded as proof that the girls should do better school work any- 
way; but, when the situation is followed through, grade by grade, 
too many inconsistencies are found to permit any such general con- 
clusion. In Grade III, for example, where the difference in intelli- 
gence quotient was greatest (98 for boys and 102 for girls), the boys 
fared best with respect to marks, the G.A. being only 1.19. The 
boys fared appreciably less well in Grade VII, the G.A. being 1.34, 
where the average intelligence quotients were identical (103 for both 
boys and girls). Furthermore, it was in this even-ability grade that 
the boys suffered their greatest disadvantage, with the exception of 
the subprimary grade, in the number of marks of D, with a B.D. of 
2.92. 

Comprehensive intelligence-quotient data are available for the 
high-school graduating class of 1936 only, but here too there appears 
to be no significant relation between the average intelligence quo- 
tient of a group and the honors received by that group. The average 
intelligence quotients of the boys and the girls were only one point 
apart, the former being 103 and the latter 104; yet the girls enjoyed 
the substantial honor advantage of 1.64. 

Among the factors of a more general nature, based less directly 
on the data at hand, may be mentioned certain elements of boy and 
girl psychology. 

The boy’s greater likelihood of failure in his first year of school 
apparently results, in a large degree, from his lack of adaptability. 
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Actually less mature than a girl of the same age, he finds it harder 
to fit into the strange school setting. Throughout his school course, 
in fact, the boy is relatively less mature and more self-conscious than 
is the girl. It is the boy who is likely to put his worst foot forward. 

Boys are generally less conscientious, especially about things that 
they do not like or “see no use for.” It often happens that a boy 
becomes “single-tracked’”’ as he becomes older, and school courses 
not contributing to his particular interest may be looked on as a 
waste of time. Desiring to arrive at a conclusion or to make use of a 
subject, he becomes impatient with analytic details. His attitudes 
toward grammar and literary dissection are typical. 

“Nothing fails like failure” is as true as “nothing succeeds like 
success.” The mere posting of girl-dominated honor rolls reacts un- 
favorably on boys. The boys may develop a feeling that it is hope- 
less for a boy to obtain honors or that honors are “sissy.” A boy 
may acquire the feeling, not only that honors are unmanly, but that 
education in general is unmanly, since girls appear to be favored all 
along the line, from the first year to the twelfth. This feeling that 
girls are favored, that boys “don’t have a chance,” may develop a 
defensive attitude on the part of boys. There is defense involved all 
the way from the casual, “I hate school!” to the most complicated 
case of discipline. 

Many teachers unquestionably mix discipline with their scholar- 
ship ranking. This process is sometimes conscious, sometimes un- 
conscious. No matter how brilliant, a mischievous boy rarely re- 
ceives an A, but many a faithful, do-as-you-are-told sort of girl of 
B-caliber is doubtless awarded an A. 

Criticisms that American education is too much feminized may 
be well founded. Boys would be much better understood if more 
men teachers were found in both junior and senior high schools. It 
is a rare woman teacher who can fully appreciate the older boys’ 
interests and enthusiasms. 

Even the course of study is probably feminized more than is 
realized. True, many textbooks are written by men, but much of 
the content is determined by women classroom teachers. It is not 
strange, perhaps, that boys find themselves out of their element in 
both textbook and classroom. 
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Possibly more could profitably be done in differentiating courses 
for boys and girls, as well as in making some courses entirely differ- 
ent, particularly from the seventh year on. In athletics boys and 
girls not only play different games, but, when they play the same 
games, the rules are somewhat different. Progress has been made in 
offering different courses in the practical arts, and courses with 
different points of emphasis could well be offered in the academic 
field. It is recognized that such differentiation may not now be wide- 
ly practicable, but even in the most restricted school situation some 
differentiation could be made within a given course. A boy in Eng- 
lish, for instance, needs more of business English and less of Emily 
Post correspondence than his sister, and only a little extra teaching 
effort would be required to differentiate the course accordingly. In 
the social studies the boy is likely to be concerned more with the 
strong main currents than with the many lesser whirlpools and 
eddies which seem fascinating to the feminine mind. The courses in 
literature, in mathematics, in science—all imply an identical interest 
which certainly does not exist in adult life. Perhaps only the purest 
fundamentals should be undifferentiated. 

The next candidate for the educational hall of fame will be the 


school man or woman who succeeds in making school a fit place for 
boys. The nomination will be in order when boys can attain as 
many A’s and as few D’s as girls, when boys can win an equal place 
with girls on the honor roll, and when the first boy spontaneously 
and sincerely exclaims, “TI like school!’’ 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON THE 
EXTRA-CURRICULUM!' 


PAUL W. TERRY 
University of Alabama 


The list of forty-five references that follows includes one book, 
four monographs, one new magazine, and thirty-nine articles in pro- 
fessional periodicals. Quantitative material is found in the mono- 
graphs and in most of the periodical references. Limitations of space 
forbid the inclusion of many excellent articles describing practices 
in single schools. It has been considered desirable, on the other hand, 
to include a number of such articles describing features that are 
comparatively new or unusually suggestive to advisers, for example, 
radio broadcasting or the use of moving-picture equipment. 

A new magazine devoted entirely to the extra-curriculum pre- 
sented its first numbers during the past year. This periodical, which 
is known as Student Life, will publish eight issues annually. It is 
sponsored by the Department of Secondary-School Principals of the 
National Education Association and succeeds the Student Leader, 
which was inaugurated in 1935. Extra-curriculum activities of all 
types will be encouraged in Student Life, and special efforts will be 
made to disseminate innovating practices. It will be edited for the 
benefit of pupil leaders as well as for that of teachers and principals, 
and contributions to its pages on the part of pupils are invited. 
297. ALBRECHT, ARTHUR E. ‘A Student Venture in Co-operative Living,” 

Journal of Educational Sociology, X (January, 1937), 262-68. 


Describes the organization, administration, and results secured in co-operative 
living by an association of about 325 students living in ten houses at the Uni- 
versity of Washington in Seattle, Washington. 


298. BALDWIN, Boyp F. “Broadcasting as a High-School Activity,”’ Bulletin of 


t See also Items 530 (Garinger), 533 (Herr), and 543 (Shannon, Fridiana, Gabrielis, 
and Leonardilla) in the list of selected references appearing in the November, 1937, 
number of the School Review; Items 29 (Allen, Alexander, and Means) and 36 (Otto and 
Hamrin) in the January, 1938, number of the Elementary School Journal; and Item 79 
(Goldman) in the February, 1938, number of the School Review. 
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the Department of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education 
Association, XXI (November, 1937), 27-29. 

A brief description of the work of high schools in Montana looking toward the 
development of radio activities by pupils. 


. BAyLiss, W. BRADFORD. An Evaluation of a Plan for Character Education 
Involving the Use of a Pledge, an Award, and a Sponsor. Teachers College 
Contributions to Education, No. 695. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1936. Pp. viiit+142. 

A careful study of a plan for teaching adolescent boys various habits of good 
citizenship. The plan was operated for several years under the auspices of a 
supporting foundation. 


. BELFour, C. Stanton. “Non-athletic High-School Contests,” Clearing 
House, XII (October, 1937), 81-85. 


Discusses the educational values of contests in speech, debating, and music 
activities. Gives data on the extent of such contests. 


. BENNETT, GEORGE K. “Reported Interests and Activities of 3,000 Adoles- 
cents,’ Psychological Bulletin, XXXIV (November, 1937), 763. 

A brief digest dealing with sports, hobbies, intelligence, personality traits, 
age, grade, and leadership traits of subjects from junior high school through 
second-year college grades. Gives intercorrelations of these factors. 


. BLANK, Kermit J. “The Weather Club,” School Science and Mathematics, 
XXXVII (February, 1937), 147-50. 

Describes the organization and the activities of a club at the Raub Junior 
High School of Allentown, Pennsylvania, which presents daily weather reports 
for the benefit of the entire community. 


. Bree, W. Roy. “Alcohol in Youth’s World,’’ Journal of the National Edu- 
cation Association, XXVI (October, 1937), 237. 

A brief statement of the need and of the activities of the organization for high- 
school pupils known as Allied Youth, which encourages adolescents to abstain 
from the use of intoxicating beverages. 

. Briccs, EuGcene S. “‘A Program for Extra-class Activities for a State 
Teachers College,’”’ School Activities, LX (September and October, 1937), 
5-7; 63-65, 73- 

A description of the program of student activities at Christian College, Colum- 


bia, Missouri, which is so organized as to train prospective teachers in the 
supervision of extra-curriculum activities. 


. CHAMBERLIN, R. G. “Extracurriculum Activities and Social Adjustment,” 
Secondary Education, V1 (October, 1937), 149-52. 
In the Rufus King High School at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, a home-room and 


council plan provides for discussion of social problems throughout the student 
body before final action. 
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306. CRESSMAN, ELMER W. The Out of School Activities of Junior High School 

Pupils in Relation to Intelligence and Socio-economic Status. Pennsyl- 
vania State College Studies in Education, No. 20. State College, Penn- 
sylvania: School of Education, Pennsylvania State College, 1937. Pp. 
vi+132. 
A statistical study of activities engaged in, of magazines and books enjoyed 
most, and of the hobby choices of two thousand pupils in five Philadelphia 
schools. The data were obtained from a check list and were distributed accord- 
ing to sex, intelligence, and socio-economic status. 


. Devricxs, RoBErT K. ‘Measuring Scholarship Standing,’ Phi Delta 
Kappan, XX (October, 1937), 52-53. 
A brief description of a simple method of computing in terms of percentages 
the relation of a pupil’s marks on a letter standard. Useful in determining 
eligibility to extra-curriculum activities of various types. 


. FEUERSTEIN, Emma, and Martin, Mary R. “The Activities of an Ele- 
mentary-School Council,” Elementary School Journal, XX XVII (Janu- 
ary, 1937), 369-74. 

Describes and evaluates the organization and the activities, over a period of 
twelve years, of the student council of the Lincoln Consolidated School at the 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


. Fifth Handbook of the National Honor Society. Bulletin of the Department 
of Secondary-School Principals, No. 67. Chicago: Department of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals of the National Education Association (5835 
Kimbark Avenue), 1937. Pp. 174. 


A bulletin giving information about officers, history of the society, selection of 
members, promotion of scholarship, journalistic activities, constitution, the 
National Junior Honor Society, etc. 


. “The French Program for Mass Participation in Leisure-Time Activities,” 
Elementary School Journal, XX XVII (January, 1937), 321-23. 
A brief description of the efforts of the French government, acting through a 
newly created Bureau for Leisure Time and Sport, to bring a varied program 
of organized recreational and cultural activities to the common people through- 
out the nation. 


. GATES, GROVER A. “The Allegiance We Pay to King Football,’’ California 
Journal of Secondary Education, XII (January, 1937), 54-59. 
A critical discussion, supported by data, of the injuries sustained by high-school 
and college boys in 1935 in California institutions and of the harmful influence 
of newspaper publicity. 

. GERNANT, LEONARD. “Kalamazoo’s All-School Council,’ Journal of Edu- 
cation, CXX (May 3, 1937), 226-27. 
A unique city-wide organization of the presidents of student councils and the 
leaders of safety and traffic squads from fourteen schools advises with the 
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superintendent of schools concerning administrative policies affecting the 
lives of pupils. 

. GruHN, Wittram T. “What Speech Activities?” Journal of Education, 
CXX (April 5, 1937), 176-78. 
Reports returns by 141 junior high schools in northern and eastern states to a 
questionnaire concerning the extent and the activities of pupil organizations 
promoting speech in public. 

. Hatt, Hat. “An Intramural Basketball Program for Boys in the Small 
High School,” Bulletin of the Department of Secondary-School Principals 
of the National Education Association, XXI (November, 1937), 14-18. 
Tells in some detail how to organize an intramural basketball program. 


. Jounston, Epcar G. “The Librarian Goes Extracurricular,’ Secondary 
Education, VI (October, 1937), 159-61. 
Tells how the school library may be made useful to pupil organizations and 
how these may help the library. 


. Jonnston, Epcar G. “Extracurricular Activities and the Curriculum,” 
Clearing House, XII (November, 1937), 144-49. 
A substantial discussion of the relation of the extra-curriculum to the cur- 
riculum. 


. “A Journalism Club Supplies School News for the Local Paper,” School 
Review, XLV (May, 1937), 328. 
A brief description of an unusual means of cultivating public relations as it is 
employed in the junior high school at Andover, Massachusetts. 


. Kocu, Haran C. ‘Proposed Principles of Internal Control of High- 
School Athletics,’ School Review, XLV (September, 1937), 525-28. 
Presents thirty-nine principles, together with their several frequencies of 
mention, as drawn at the University of Michigan from a summer school class 
of eighty-eight students, most of whom were experienced teachers, coaches, and 
school executives. 


. KRAMER, MAGDALENE E. Dramatic Tournaments in the Secondary Schools. 

Teachers College Contributions to Education, No. 685. New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1936. Pp. x+176. 
An investigation of the educational value of competitive performances by 
dramatic organizations, together with recommendations for improvement. 
Data were collected from educational literature, correspondence, conferences, 
and questionnaires. 


. KRAWEICK, JosepH. “Factors Affecting the Reaction of Friends among 
College Men,” Abstracts of Studies in Education at the Pennsylvania 
State College, Part VII (1937), pp. 37-38. Pennsylvania State College 
Studies in Education, No. 19. State College, Pennsylvania: School of 
Education, Pennsylvania State College, 1937. 
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A statistical study of twenty-five pairs of friends and the effect on their rela- 
tions of a number of factors, such as length of friendship, association in extra- 
curriculum activities, and socio-economic status. 


. Lawson, MEtvyn F., and Murpuy, Matcotm P. “A Class in Student 
Body Government,” California Journal of Secondary Education, X11 
(May, 1937), 308-12. 

Tells about the organization at the high school in Sacramento, California, of a 
class consisting of the officers of the student government, who worked on school 
problems with credit toward graduation. 

. McKown, Harry CHartes. Extra-curricular Activities. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1937 (revised). Pp. xvi+734. 

A revision of the comprehensive textbook originally published in 1927. 

. Monson, ALBERT R., and Douctass, Hart R. “A Comparison of School 
Records and Ratings of Boy Scouts and Non-scouts,” School Review, 
XLV (December, 1937), 764-68. 

Compares 161 pairs of scouts and non-scouts in junior and senior high school 
grades in Minot, North Dakota, with respect to school marks, participation in 
extra-curriculum activities, juvenile-court records, discipline cases, and aver- 
age teacher ratings on personal traits. 

. “The National Honor Society Panel,’’ Bulletin of the Department of Sec- 
ondary-School Principals of the National Education Association, XX 
(December, 1936), 67-77. 


A report of the questions raised and the answers given, at Portland, Oregon, 
on June 30, 1936, by a group of high-school principals on problems of the 
National Honor Society. 


. O’RourkKgE, L. J. “A Study in Social Behavior,” Teachers College Record, 
XXXVIII (May, 1937), 678-85. 

Describes the development of “‘social-behavior charts’’ for fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade pupils, which list traits that pupils like and dislike in others, and 
the projected development of scales for measuring social attitudes. Contains 
valuable suggestions for sponsors of activities. 

. REAviIs, C. “Cultivation of Leisure Activities,” Elementary 
School Journal, XX XVII (May, 1937), 678-87. 

Discusses, among other things, the value of extra-curriculum activities as 
training in the profitable use of leisure time. 


. Remmers, H. H. Further Studies in Altitudes, Series II. Studies in Higher 
Education, XXXI. Bulletin of Purdue University, Vol. XX XVII, No. 
4. Lafayette, Indiana: Purdue University, 1936. Pp. 298. 

Includes reports of twenty-one studies grouped as follows: Part I, “Experi- 
ments in Shifting Attitudes”; Part II, ‘Surveys and Relation Studies”; and 
Part III, ‘Construction and Evaluation of Measuring Devices.” Gives valu- 
able suggestions for advisers who are interested in measuring the effect of 
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extra-curriculum activities on attitudes. In the first study, ‘Children’s Atti- 
tude toward Law as Influenced by Pupil Self-Government’’ by Sisters Fridiana 
Peters and M. Rosanna Peters, the scores, on the Remmers-Thomas Scale for 
Measuring Attitudes toward Any Proposed Social Action and on the Remmers- 
Kelly Scale for Measuring Attitude toward Any Institution, made by ap- 
proximately 150 sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade children of a parochial 
school with a school-city plan of government are compared with scores made 
by similar groups in schools without pupil government. 


. “Report of the Committee on Physical Education and Athletics,’’ North 
Central Association Quarterly, XII (October, 1937), 221-29. 
Presents major findings concerning football practices in the colleges of the 
association. The findings are based largely on questionnaire returns from 
constituent athletic conferences. The questionnaires included nine topics, 
such as subsidizing and proselyting and the press and athletics. 


. “The School Newsreel,” School Review, XLV (November, 1937), 641-42. 
A brief description of the novel uses which have been found in the Western 
High School, Detroit, Michigan, for equipment for taking and showing mov- 
ing pictures of the work of athletics, music appreciation, club, and other types 
of extra-curriculum activities. 


. SCHWATKA, JOHN H., Jr. “‘A Safety Program for Secondary Schools,” 
Baltimore Bulletin of Education, XV (March-June, 1937), 11-16. 

Tells how a number of pupil organizations in the Southern High School of 
Baltimore work for the prevention of accidents. 


. SM1TH, Enrp S. “‘Danger Signals in the Club Program,” Educational Meth- 


od, XVII (November, 1937), 80-83. 

Describes a technique for measuring the success of a club. The technique 
calls for check lists concerning membership, activities, and officers, to which the 
members are asked to respond. 

. SmitH, GEoRGE “‘Carry-over between Types of Extra-curricular 
Activities in Which High-School and University Students Participate,”’ 
Educational Administration and Supervision, XXIII (April, 1937), 
307-11. 

A statistical study of the extent to which 512 pupils in Minneapolis high schools 
continued at the University of Minnesota the activities begun in high school 
and also of the extent to which college activities of some hundreds of other 
students were of the same type as those pursued in high school. 

. SmirH, Hetu G. “Why We Discontinued or Curtailed Honor Awards,” 
Clearing House, XI (January, 1937), 283-86. 

Reports the arguments for and against honors and awards and the handling 
of the problem in Richmond, Indiana. 

. Student Life. 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

A publication issued eight times during the school year at a regular subscription 
rate of $1.00 a year for single subscriptions or $0.50 in clubs of three or more. 
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It is a publication of the National Honor Society and of the National Associa- 
tion of Student Officers and is managed under the auspices of the Department 
of Secondary-School Principals of the National Education Association. 


. Terry, Paut W. “Character Building and Student Organizations,” Sec- 
ondary Education, VI (October, 1937), 153-56. 

Discusses the value of extra-curriculum activities and the techniques available 
to them for developing in pupils the social traits required of members of a 
democratic society. 

. TERRY, Paut W. “Democratic Principles of Supervision for Extra-cur- 
riculum Activities,’’ School Review, XLV (November, 1937), 655-61. 
States and discusses eleven principles applying to the supervision of all types of 
pupil activities in a high school which is concerned with the realization of 
social objectives. 

. “Two Schools with Radio Broadcasts,’’ School Review, XLV (June, 1937), 
412. 

A brief description of the use of the radio in the high schools at Knoxville, 
Tennessee, and Jeffersonville, Indiana, and of the participation of organized 
groups of pupils in the activities involved. 

. VAN Nice, C. R. “Extracurriculum Activities and Vocational Adjust- 
ment,’’ Secondary Education, VI (October, 1937), 162-64. 

Tells briefly how extra-curriculum activities may be used to guide pupils 
toward vocations for which they are suited. 

. Watts, GEoRGE B. “Must the College Language Club Be a Bore?”’ Mod- 
ern Language Journal, XXI (May, 1937), 547-50. 

Explains how at Davidson College, Davidson, North Carolina, the well-known 
organization, Le Cercle francais, became an active and popular organization. 

. WHITE, RoBERT, JR. “The Extra-curriculum in the Public High Schools 
of Chicago,”’ School Review, XLV (February, 1937), 112-22. 

A statistical investigation of the organization, the administration, and the 
supervision of pupils’ activities in twenty-three schools in Chicago. 

. Wuirmore, B. S. “In a Sound Studio,”’ School Science and Mathematics, 
XXXVII (March, 1937), 273-80. 

Tells how an electrical club and a class in physics co-operated to produce an 
unusually interesting assembly program in the high school at Greencastle, 
Pennsylvania. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A practical program of curriculum-making.—One of several contemporary 
books treating the difficult problem of curriculum-making in public-school sys- 
tems takes the form of an illustrated discussion of local curriculum procedures 
in Evansville, Indiana. As the title suggests, the general educational theories 
expressed and the practices recounted are based on the experiences of the au- 
thor and his co-workers in their local schools. 

The book does not attempt to give a general discussion of the educational 
practices followed in state and city school systems elsewhere, nor does it at- 
tempt to explain the conflicting educational theories on which the various cur- 
riculum-building programs are based. It is a compilation of the steps followed 
in organizing and carrying out a practical program of local curriculum-making. 
The book is illustrated with many pertinent cartoons, which stimulate the think- 
ing of the reader and illustrate both the guiding principles and the actual prac- 
tices of a sane yet progressive plan of curriculum-making. 

The book has twelve chapters and is well indexed. The first chapter describes 
“Setting Up the Curriculum Machinery.” The next seven chapters treat typical 
procedures for revising the respective subject-matter courses of study. Chapter 
ix explains the relation of the course of study to classroom procedures. Chapter x 
tells the procedures followed in testing the new curriculum. Chapter xi shows 
how the new program was “sold” to the public. Chapter xii concludes the book 
with twelve simple but clear statements of the local educational theories and 
procedures that guided the author in his efforts at curriculum revision in 
Evansville. 

The principal merit of the book lies in the practical and clearly stated pro- 
cedures which the author and his co-workers determined and followed. The chief 
critics of the book will be those of the extreme left wing of curriculum-making 
who argue that curriculum programs should be based on some larger areas of 
interest than subject-matter organization. However, the author could not be 
described as an extreme right-wing member who holds to traditional subject- 


* Harold Spears, Experiences in Building a Curriculum: A Treatment of the High- 
School Curriculum Program of Evansville, Indiana, with Special Attention to Classroom 
Methods. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. xii+196. $2.00. 
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matter organization taught by traditional methods. He and his co-workers 
have pursued more nearly a middle ground, in which “correlation” rather than 
“integration” is emphasized. In other words, this Evansville group has at- 
tempted to improve local offerings by beginning with the curriculum then in 
practice, studying local needs and determining what seemed best for the commu- 
nity, and then reorganizing and improving their curriculum offerings accordingly. 

The book is especially suggestive for school staffs who desire to follow a 
middle-ground course in curriculum-making and who are inexperienced in meth- 
ods of organization and procedure. It is also helpful to other schools in checking 
possible oversights in their curriculum programs. 

Some may criticize the author’s split infinitives—“to patiently go” (p. 13) 
and “to accurately score” (p. 72)—as loose use of English; they may object to 
the slang found in many cartoons; and they may complain that his practice of 
including the names of the members of his committees is merely “filler.” How- 
ever, since these instances make the discussion intensely human, such usage may 
be justified by the effects obtained. 

The author’s study of failures is an example of, and shows the need for, co- 
ordinating research and experiments with curriculum-making. His plan of dis- 
covering and clearly stating the needs and then devising methods of attack are 
good examples of practical procedures proposed and followed in the Evansville 
revision program. 

Had the author given one or two chapters to summarizing the chief theories 
and practices of leading curriculum-making programs, the book would be of 
greater interest to students of curriculum-making. However, its clear summariz- 
ing of a sane and safe program, actually carried on, makes the book a valuable 
contribution to the literature in the field. 

CHARLES F. ALLEN 
SUPERVISOR OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
LITTLE Rock, ARKANSAS 


A manual on methods for teachers of the social studies —Since the World War 
a favorite slogan of American school men has been “effective social education 
for the children of all the people.” Quite naturally attention has been focused 
on the content and the techniques of the social studies as mediums through 
which the desired outcomes might be attained. For a long time, however, the 
proposals for adapting social-studies instruction to the needs of social education 
were phrased in such general terms as to offer little guidance to the classroom 
teacher. There was greatly needed a concise and practical methods book based 
on the philosophy and the research of the past decade or two. This need was 
met during the past year through the publication of a book written by a man 
who for years has been most active in the social-studies field. 


1 Edgar Bruce Wesley, Teaching the Social Studies: Theory and Practice. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1937. Pp. xviii+-636. 
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Perhaps the best way to indicate how the author has treated his subject is 
to give a brief summary of the major divisions of the book: Part I, “The 
Foundations of the Social Studies” (3 chapters, 54 pages); Part IT, “The History 
and Status of the Social Studies” (4 chapters, 83 pages); Part ITI, “The Making 
of the Social Studies Curriculum” (6 chapters, 137 pages); Part IV, “Equip- 
ment in the Social Studies” (4 chapters, 92 pages); Part V, “Teaching and 
Learning” (6 chapters, 85 pages); Part VI, “Some Recognized Methods” (9 
chapters, 99 pages); Part VII, “Measurement and Evaluation” (1 chapter, 35 
pages). To each of the chapters is appended an annotated bibliography. 

In Part III the author has provided an effective discussion of curriculum- 
making. Not only do the chapters in this section reflect the author’s mastery 
of pertinent educational literature, but the presentation is so clear as to offer 
most valuable direction to teachers at work on a curriculum project. In the 
next major division are found chapters dealing with the textbook, notebooks 
and workbooks, the library, and visual aids. Conceivably, the first of these 
chapters (xiv) might have been improved by pointing out the qualities which 
make a book readable and the third (xvi) by including minimum lists for refer- 
ence libraries in the various subjects. In Part V are found helpful suggestions 
for the teaching of time and place concepts, for arousing pupil interest in ex- 
tensive reading, and for utilizing community resources. Part VI explains the 
advantages and the limitations of the various special methods in common use: 
question and answer, lecture, utilization of sources, unit and problem procedure, 
etc. This discussion probably would have been more meaningful, especially for 
inexperienced teachers, had greater stress been placed on the techniques of 
making assignments and directing study and had some illustrative units and 
lesson plans been provided. The section on testing is the best in any textbook 
on methods in the social studies. 

The first two divisions of the book are in a sense introductory. The former 
makes a helpful distinction between the social studies and the social sciences 
and suggests the methods of research characteristic of the various social sciences. 
The latter traces the evolution of the social-studies curriculum. Much of the 
material in chapters ii, iv, and vi is of purely historical interest and could have 
been greatly condensed. One may doubt whether these two divisions are suffi- 
ciently functional to justify the allocation to them of more than 20 per cent of 


the total page space. 
HowarpD R. ANDERSON 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


Improvements in teaching English—Recent advances in the teaching of 
English are reflected throughout the thorough revision of Miss Mirrielees’ 
textbook: for teachers of English in junior and senior high school. The work 

*Lucia B. Mirrielees, Teaching Composition and Literature in Junior and Senior 


High School. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1937 (revised and enlarged edition 
of Teaching Composition in High School). Pp. x+576. 
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is planned and organized in two parts, “Written and Oral English” and “Litera- 
ture Reading and Study.” It is intended for Seniors in normal schools and 
colleges who plan to teach English in secondary schools, but many sections of 
it are important as sources of new and significant thinking and practical detail 
for experienced leaders in the profession. 

Probably the outstanding characteristic of Miss Mirrielees’ contribution is 
its reflection on every page of the extensive, searching examination that she 
has made of the teaching of English. Few, if any, vital currents fail to find a 
place in her summary of the theory and practice of successful teaching of speak- 
ing, reading, and writing. 

The opening chapter is forthright in its recognition of a dynamic education. 
The author states that “the teaching of English, like all teaching, has been 
and is yet experimental” (p. 3). There is constant support of programs for 
individual differences and for the careful integration of the pupil’s learning 
experiences in school, at home, and in the community. No best ways of teaching 
or ready-made patterns are recognized but, instead, clear, resonant support 
for the foundation principles first outlined in Reorganization of English in Sec- 
ondary Schools (Report by the National Joint Committee on English Represent- 
ing the Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education of the 
National Education Association and the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 2, 1917) and now ma- 
tured in An Experience Curriculum in English (A Report of the Curriculum 
Commission of the National Council of Teachers of English. New York: D. 
Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1935). To such broad foundational theory Miss 
Mirrielees adds the important social objective that teachers of English have 
the responsibility for developing their pupils to uphold the ‘“‘democratic ideals 
we assert but as yet have failed to achieve’’ (p. 4). 

Although consideration is given in the opening chapter to experiments in 
present-day teaching and while the attitude throughout the work is favorable 
to improvements in traditional practices, the organization of the book lends 
itself to the teaching of English as a thing in and for itself. There are chapters 
on minimum essentials; on mechanics, such as spelling, punctuation, vocabu- 
lary-building, letter-writing, oral work, and the writing of themes; and on the 
teaching of such types of literature as poetry, drama, fiction, and nonfiction. 
There emerges at intervals the concept of the English program as an integral 
part of the total school program and of the relations of mechanics, writing, 
speech, and literature to the larger purposes of the school and the child, but 
this concept is frequently submerged. Probably only those prospective teachers 
of English who have such careful guidance as Miss Mirrielees is equipped to 
give them will see that the formal details of English must be made means to 
a more significant unification of the curriculum as a whole. 

An example of the way in which the functional viewpoint is sometimes lost 
in the teaching is found in chapter ix, “Organizing and Motivating Composi- 
tion.” Teachers are reminded that “practically all assignments should provide 
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the pupil with (a) a clear-cut, definite problem” (p. 246). An illustration given 
for realizing such a problem approach describes a first day in which the teacher 
opens the Sophomore recitation by asking for an original definition of some 
common object, for example, ‘What is a clock?”’ and proposes as an assignment 
that each member of the class think of three well-known words for the next 
day, two concrete and one abstract, and bring a written definition of each to 
class. The next day pupils continue to work out definitions, and on the third 
day they are asked to tell a stranger how to go from one part of the town to 
the other. Perhaps it would be difficult to justify as problems the making of 
definitions about random words. Certainly, neither such work nor practice in 
writing out local directions for a hypothetical stranger are actual life-problems 
that the pupil identifies as his own. 

The chapter on functional grammar states the important principle that it 
is the business of the English teacher to correlate grammar with practice in 
actual composition and not to teach it as ‘‘an isolated phenomenon” (p. 97). 
However, the illustrations and the assignments suggested include such repre- 
sentative items as the writing of twenty-five sentences and underlining the 
subject and the predicate. It is not proposed that this writing should be con- 
cerned with what the pupil thinks or wants to say, nor is there indication that 
teacher-dominated drill in finding subjects and predicates through the writing 
of unrelated sentences is functionless in daily life. 

In the section on the teaching of literature and reading, there is less attempt 
to outline an exact teaching routine. There is fine realism in Miss Mirrielees’ 
recognition that in any class the individuals’ reading tastes and abilities may 
vary “from Hardy to Whizzbang, from Shelley to Edgar Guest, although [the 
pupils] are all labeled ‘toA English’ and for forty-five minutes confront you 

you cannot treat them all alike ....’’ (p. 387). Her intelligent pro- 
posal is to turn such a class into a workshop with occasional class meetings. 
In this workshop reports may be given by the groups, plays rehearsed, or motion 
pictures cast and planned. Instead of a blanket assignment in Ivanhoe, indi- 
vidual reading of Howard Pyle’s or Eva Tappan’s simple stories of chivalry 
or parallel adventures in Japan, Germany, or France provide varied romance 
often more directly related to the racial and the cultural backgrounds of Ameri- 
can people. 

There is an able chapter on “The Teaching of Poetry,’’ which charts the 
dangers of extracting meanings “‘as if you were prying cockles from their shells’’ 
(p. 341) or cluttering the memories of children with technical analyses of spon- 
dees and tetrameters. In like manner, the drama is presented as “a play de- 
manding actors, the human voice, and audience”’ (p. 366), not as a crossword- 
puzzle exercise in silent reading. Popular nonfiction, such as Rickenbacker’s 
Fighting the Flying Circus, Lindbergh’s ““We,’’ Paine’s Girl in White Armor, and 
Popular Mechanics, is urged to counteract the distaste that young people de- 
velop when they are asked to read Emerson’s essays and Burke’s speech on 
“Conciliation with the American Colonies.” 
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Taken as a whole, the volume is the careful distillation of a lifetime of teach- 
ing English, and the soundings indicated here represent only a few selected 
parts. The work is valuable alike as a guide and a textbook for the beginning 
teacher of English and as a reference and a source book for the experienced 


teacher and administrator. 
HoLianp D. Roserts 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


A textbook offering training in the technique of recding.—As a result of in- 
vestigations of reading abilities of high-school pupils and increasing stress on the 
importance of reading in the high school, a number of textbooks teaching read- 
ing at this level have appeared. A book! which will only not assist poor readers 
but will make good readers better will be welcome for general classroom use. 

This book is divided into two parts. Part I, “Extensive Reading,” is further 
divided into six chapters dealing with various phases of this type of reading. 
Provision for an inventory of pupils’ recreatory reading, with four charts for 
recording their inventory and their subsequent reading, is contained in the six 
pages of chapter i. The twenty-eight pages of practice for improving rate of 
reading in chapter ii are well directed to apply the psychological principle of 
spaced repetition in drill. After a beginning test, provisions are made for day- 
to-day comparisons of rate on stimulating selections and articles. Skimming 
exercises in the eighteen pages of chapter iii continue training in rapid reading 
and provide brief comprehension checks for each selection, as in chapter ii. A 
recheck test is also included. Improvement of vocabulary is carried out in 
twenty-eight pages of chapters iv and v through a test and a retest of word 
meanings with words given in context, through dictionary exercises for develop- 
ing speed and accuracy in finding word meanings, and through exploration of 
the sources of the dictionary. The practice exercises in word meaning are rather 
brief, and the words in the tests seem difficult. Chapter vi, a unit on the reading 
of a newspaper, is well adapted to any high-school class in English or social 
studies. The makeup of a paper is analyzed, and speed of reading is motivated 
by charts for recording the time spent in reading each section of a newspaper. 

Part II, “Intensive Reading,” is divided into six chapters and a review. 
Specific help on how to find the main idea of a selection and practice on excellent 
prose selections, with brief comprehension checks, are contained in the twenty- 
six pages of chapter vii. The poems included do not seem to lend themselves to 
the purpose of this chapter as well as the prose excerpts. Chapter viii devotes 
twenty-six pages to exercises on getting the plan of aselection. Outlines of plans 
for several poems are followed by a poem and by prose selections for practice. 
Training in picking out details is given in two chapters with twenty-eight pages 
of exercises requiring the answering of fact and thought questions and the fol- 
lowing of directions. The emphasis in some cases seems to be on the skill in 


* Pearle E. Knight and Arthur E. Traxler, Read and Comprehend. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1937. Pp. x+234. 
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mathematics and composition required for carrying out the exercises rather than 
on reading. Excellent practice is given on checking correctness of statements by 
examining dates, authorities, and assumptions underlying statements. The last 
exercises in chapter xi expose the fallacy of quoting only parts of statements as 
authority. A chapter on figures of speech is well developed and should be of 
especial help to a teacher of composition. A summary and a recheck on each 
technique for which training is offered are contained in a twenty-five—page 
review. 

An answer key to the comprehension checks on most of the exercises would 
have greatly facilitated the teacher’s efficiency and ease in administering them. 
A count of the words in the beginning and the closing tests in the section for 
improving rate would also have been a great help. The pages devoted to com- 
paring the ease of reading type of various sizes do not seem to serve much pur- 
pose. 

The great value of this book lies in its presentation of a wide variety of 
modern, stimulating material definitely arranged to suit special purposes. 

E. Barry 
SHOREWOOD HicH SCHOOL 
SHOREWOOD (MILWAUKEE), WISCONSIN 


Mathematics for the ninth year —Since the secondary schools are now en- 
rolling a large percentage of all pupils of high-school age, the traditional course 
in algebra no longer fits the needs of all pupils. The subject has been receiving 
criticism from various sources. In an attempt to meet this situation, several 
authors in the last few years have pepared new textbooks in general mathe- 
matics for use in Grade IX, among which are the two books under review. 

In 1936 the State Education Department of New York published a course 
of study in general mathematics for Grade IX. The course was prepared by a 
committee of school people working in co-operation with the supervisor of 
mathematics, F. Eugene Seymour. General Mathematics by Crandall and Sey- 
mour' provides in textbook form the material outlined in that course of study. 

In content the book resembles a few other new books in the field. The 
arithmetic included is that related to the topics of interest on money, trade, 
discount, insurance, instalment buying, and square root. The topics from alge- 
bra include the symbolic language of mathematics, formulas, equations, pro- 
portions, literal equations, and the fundamental operations with monomials 
and polynomials, including positive and negative numbers. Little space is de- 
voted to factoring and algebraic fractions. From geometry the basic concepts 
and the fundamental constructions are included. Then space is devoted to 
demonstrative geometry. In one unit the topic is approached through informal 
reasoning required in numerous exercises. The development gradually leads 


* Harris Crandall and F. Eugene Seymour, General Mathematics. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1937. Pp. vit+390. $1.28. 
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up to the formal arrangement of proof. A second unit is devoted entirely to 
demonstrative geometry. A unit on indirect measurement includes the trig- 
onometric ratios. 

In the Preface the authors state that they have included those principles of 
mathematics which are of basic importance to intelligent living and which give 
the pupil a bird’s-eye view of elementary mathematics. As an aid in teaching, 
the authors provide a summary and a comprehensive test at the end of each unit. 
Diagnostic tests and drills in the fundamental operations of arithmetic appear 
at intervals through the book. There is an abundance of exercises. Occasional 
references to the historical origin and development of certain principles add to 
the interest of the material. The caricatures add a touch of variety. 

The second book! is the outgrowth of a research and experimental program 
in providing appropriate mathematical material for slow-learning pupils. Most 
of the material has been used in mimeographed form in a number of schools. 
The authors state that their first concern has been to provide material which 
the pupils can understand. They have tried to emphasize the meaning side, 
to give reality to the course, and to show the importance of the material. Skill 
in the processes and in manipulation is not their chief concern. 

The content of the book is somewhat revolutionary. For example, the topic 
of positive and negative numbers is not included. The instructional materials 
are organized into eight units. These include measurement, construction, draw- 
ing to scale, percentage, uses of statistical graphs, wise use of money, home and 
business arithmetic, and formulas and equations. These topics are usually 
covered in Books I and II of a junior high school series, but the slow pupil 
frequently fails to understand the material. The authors attempt to present 
these topics in a way that adds new meaning to them for the pupil rather than 
to carry him further into more advanced mathematics. 

Aside from mathematical content the book contains several interesting fea- 
tures. One such feature is an abundance of informational material, much of it 
in the form of comprehensive exercises that require the pupil to read. The first 
exercise tells the story of C. E. Johansson and the use of his blocks in measure- 
ment. The exercise is followed by a test of eight questions based on the read- 
ing. Sixteen such exercises are included. Evidence of the authors’ attempt to 
develop understanding is frequent. For example, the unit on graphs opens with 
six pages of discussion, illustrations, and questions about picture graphs before 
the topic of bar graphs is introduced. Few long lists of exercises for drill pur- 
poses are included. The book is written in language that most pupils should be 
able to read successfully. 

Both these books are written for pupils who are not ready in Grade IX to 
enter algebra or for those who prefer a course in general mathematics to one in 
algebra. However, the books will also appeal to other groups. Mathematics in 


t Raleigh Schorling and John R. Clark, Mathematics in Life. Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
New York: World Book Co, 1937. Pp. x+438. $1.40. 
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Life is far easier for the pupil to understand than the other book, but it does 
not carry him so far into the realms of mathematics. In General Mathematics 
the range of topics covered seems to be the principal feature. The language of 
the book is precise, that of mature people. While the intuitive approach to new 
topics is frequently used, the development is too brief and too rapid for the 
slow pupil to follow. In brief, like most of our textbooks, it is not easy for pupils 
to read. Both books have excellent drawings and attractive bindings. Both 


deserve the attention of teachers of ninth-grade mathematics. 
G. E. HAWKINS 


Survey courses in the natural sciences.—The two books which are under con- 
sideration in this review represent two viewpoints commonly associated with 
present-day survey courses. The first book! was written by eleven persons, 
each of whom is a scholar in his field. The obtained unity is largely a result of 
the exchange of ideas and opinions in a series of conferences in which these 
writers engaged. The second book? was conceived and written by one man, 
although he consulted many others and utilized suggestions made by instruc- 
tors who tried out the manuscript under actual classroom conditions. 

Which is the more desirable procedure? There seems to be a sharp difference 
of opinion among educators who have thought about, and worked on, survey 
courses. One group says that such a book written by one person is sure to be 
superficial, that the contributions of experts in the different fields are needed. 
The other group, representing at present probably a smaller number of persons, 
contends that necessary integration and homogeneity in such a publication 
can be obtained only when one man conceives and carries out the project. In 
the present illustrations the latter opinion is somewhat adjusted by noting 
that the book written by the one author attempts to cover only the physical 
sciences (physics, chemistry, astronomy, geology), while that written by the 
eleven includes both physical and biological sciences. While one person might 
become expert in the physical sciences, he could not, obviously, be so well in- 
formed on the biological sciences in addition. 

The reviewer holds to the opinion that, for consumption by readers desiring 
general and not technical information, there is more probability of integration 
and understanding when the book is written by one person, although he admits 
that there are few who would be capable of doing such a job of writing. The 
writer would, perforce, pending many more books of a survey nature, be under 
the necessity of studying widely and comprehensively the publications of per- 
sons expert in their several fields. On the other hand, there are probably still 
fewer experts in distinct fields who have the ability to talk and write at the 


* The World and Man as Science Sees Them. Edited by Forest Ray Moulton. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xx+534. $3.00. 

? Harold Richards, The Universe Surveyed: Physics, Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 1937. Pp. xviiit+722. $3.50. 
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levels of readers who are seeking merely comprehensive, and thus relatively 
superficial, information. 

An examination and a reading of these two books disclose some bases for the 
reviewer’s deductions. The sections of The World and Man are obviously written 
by authors who are, everyday, at home in certain specialized areas, and this 
fact is clearly admitted by them in the second part of the title, As Science Sees 
Them. By contrast, The Universe Surveyed is an account of what might be 
called, for want of a better term, “more practical aspects” of scientific discovery, 
application, and invention. The first book represents scientists talking to edu- 
cated laymen; the second, a generalist also talking to these same laymen with 
whom, however, he is on more intimate terms, because he shares their more 
definite inclinations toward greater comprehensiveness for one’s own cultural 
uses. 

The World and Man includes eleven chapters: ‘Astronomy,’ “The Origin 
and History of the Earth,” “Particles and Waves,” “Chemical Processes,”’ 
“The Nature and Origin of Life,” “The Problems of Life and Reproduction in 
the Plant Kingdom,” “Evolution and Behavior of the Invertebrates,” ‘“Verte- 
brates,” ‘Physiological Processes,” ‘“Microérganisms and Their Roles in 
Nature,” and “Man.” The Universe Surveyed is conceived around four units: 
“The Earth as an Astronomical Body and Our Neighbors in Space,” “The 
Nature of Matter and Energy,” “The Controlled Changes, or Forced Evolu- 
tion, of Our Physical Environment,” and “The Uncontrolled Changes, or Geo- 
logical Evolution, of Our Physical Environment.” The four units together in- 
clude eighteen chapters. There are also an appendix, an ‘‘Astronomical Supple- 
ment,” and a series of true-false test items covering the whole book. Both books, 
copiously illustrated, are attractive in appearance and offer interesting and 
fairly understandable reading for the general college student or the educated 
layman. 

The reviewer would say that there is a large place for each book. Take your 
choice. For some reason he turned rather automatically to Unit III in The 
Universe Surveyed, which deals with “Science and Invention,” “The World’s 
Work,” “Materials,” and “Communication.” He was no less interested, in 
fact perhaps more so, in chapter xi in The World and Man, which gives an inter- 
esting account of the genesis and development of ““Man.” He believes, however, 
that a still more comprehensive survey work covering all the natural sciences 
would appeal strongly to a much wider group of readers who perhaps desire 
less depth in the technical aspects of the research fields of science. There is 
profound ignorance of science even among students in higher institutions of 
learning, and the logical approach to the dissolution of this ignorance is the 
presentation in attractive and interesting form of information which is appealing 


and understandable. 
A. W. Hurp 
HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 
St. Paut, MINNESOTA 
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Charlottesville, Virginia: University of Virginia, 1937. Pp. 78. $0.15. 

Problems in Teacher-training, Vol. XII. Proceedings of the 1937 Spring Con- 
ference of the Eastern-States Association of Professional Schools for Teach- 
ers. Compiled and edited by Lawrence H. van den Berg. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. xviii+-360. $1.50. 

Readjustments Required for Recovery. Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. 11. New 
York: Public Affairs Committee (8 West Fortieth Street), 1937. Pp. 32. $0.10. 

Recent issues of the Office of Education: 

Bulletin No. 8, 1937—Education of Negroes: A 5-Year Bibliography, 1931- 
1935 by Ambrose Caliver and Ethel G. Greene. Pp. vi+64. 

Bulletin No. 9, 1937—College Salaries, 1936 by Walter J. Greenleaf. Pp. 
vi+34. 
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Bulletin No. 22, 1937—List of Publications of the Office of Education, r910- 
1936: Including Those of the Former Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion for 1917-1933. Pp. x+158. 

Report and Recommendations of the Joint Committee on Maladjustment and De- 
linquency. Part V of the Report of the Joint Committee on Maladjustment 
and Delinquency. Final Report of the Committee to the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Board of Superintendents of the City of New York. New York: 
Board of Education, 1938. Pp. 128. 

The Sixth Y earbook of School Law, 1938. Edited by M. M. Chambers. Washing- 
ton: American Council on Education (744 Jackson Place), 1938. Pp. viii+ 
150. $1.00. 

SmitH, Etta May. The Flag of the United States of America. State Department 
of Education Bulletin No. 7. Sacramento, California: State Department of 
Education, 1937. Pp. viii+38. 

Special Methods and Psychology of the Elementary-School Subjects. Review of 
Educational Research, Vol. VII, No. 5. Washington: American Educational 
Research Association of the National Education Association, 1937. Pp. 447- 
606. $1.00. 

Speech in Education. Published by the California State Department of Educa- 
tion as a Report on Work Project No. 1448-A, Official Project No. 65-3- 
2027, Conducted under the Auspices of the Works Progress Administration. 
State Department of Education Bulletin No. 9. Sacramento, California: 
State Department of Education, 1937. Pp. xii+86. 

This Question of Relief. Public Affairs Pamphlets, No. 8. New York: Public 
Affairs Committee, Inc. (8 West Fortieth Street), 1938 (revised). Pp. 32. 


Uxicu, RoBErtT. On the Reform of Educational .Research. Occasional Pamphlets 
of the Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, No. 2. Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts: Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, 
1937. Pp. 26. $0.25. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 
Part-Time Farming in the United States. United States Census of Agriculture: 
1935, Special Study. Prepared under the supervision of Z. R. Pettet. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1937. Pp. 206. $0.50 (paper cover). 
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